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The first thing in the morning and the last thing at night 


CREAM of WHEAT 


is the food for the little ones. 
Dainty, delicate and nourishing. 
An Ideal Breakfast. A Delicious Dessert. 


CREAM OF WHEAT CoO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HE odor left by a highly-scented toilet 
soap is not agreeable to most people of 
refined tastes. A delicate perfume may be used 
after an Ivory Soap bath with much more 
pleasing effect. Ivory Soap is so pure that it 
leaves only a sensation of perfect cleanliness. 
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SCOTTS |e 
MBO) “ike Food. 


Physicians speak of fat food 
s “life food,” and say that 
all children ought to have 
it in abundance. 

They go further and say 
that weak, thin, nervous chil- 
dren must have fat food, and 
recommend Scott’s Emulsion. 
It promptly returns sickly, 
delicate children to rosy health. 
It is the life of flesh-creating 
food, and keeps the scale of 
child-health evenly balanced. 
Being prepared for easy 
digestion, Scott’s Emulsion 
is readily accepted by the 
stomach and quickly passed 
into the blood. 

Any child who needs more 
and better nourishment than 
it seems to be getting from 
its ordinary food will be great- 
ly benefited if given Scott's 
Emulsion, 

















We'll send a sample free upon request. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 
409 Pearl St., New York. 
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From Childhood 


to womanhood the Ferris Waist follows the natural lines of 
beauty through all the intermediate ages. It does not force the 
form into an unnatural shape or sacrifice health and comfort for 
beauty and style. It is a garment of health modeled on the 
lines of beauty. It is a garment of beauty modeled on the lines 
of health. 


FERRIS siuss WAISTS 


are made in shapes to fit every form. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Be sure to get the genuine with ‘‘FERRIS GOOD 
SENSE’’ in red letters sewed on each waist. Illustrated Ferris 
book mailed /ree. 

THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York. 
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DRAWN BY W. D0. STEVENS. 


IN NINE CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER FOUR. 


bi E used to think,’’ said Marian, sitting 
W on the edge of the feed box, pulling 
Natchez’s head down by the forelock 
and whispering into his pricking black ear, ‘‘we 
used to think that it would be all sorts of fun 
and excitement to be in a plot, didn’t we? But 
now that we’re in one—with both feet and all 
four hoofs—it isn’t half the lark that it’s sup- 
posed to be, is it, old fellow ?’’ 

Natchez shook his head, perhaps in negative, 
perhaps because she was tickling his ear. 

‘*Tt’s precious uncomfortable, we think, don’t 
we?’’ she insisted, tugging at the forelock. 
But if Natchez was uncomfortable he did not 
show any signs of it. The thing he was 
interested in was sugar, and he was nosing 
round the pocket from which she had just 
produced one lump. Another was forthcoming. 
Plots might be bothering human girls, but they 
left the consciences of well-mannered and gentle 
black horses entirely at rest. His mistress 
pushed his soft nose away and got down from 
the feed box so abruptly as to make him throw 
back his head and strain at his halter shank. 

Then she walked out to the open space of the 
corral between the two rows of stalls, and stood 
there. Creighton, still in his white stable 
suit, was in the gateway. He saw her and 
came down to her. 

For the moment the corral was empty, but 
the two men who were policing it would be 
going back and forth, and the farrier and a 
private were in the grain-room near the gate. 

Creighton knew this, and suggested to Marian 
that the privacy was not so great as it might 
be. But Marian was by no means minded to 
have any more appearance of secrecy than was 
absolutely necessary. As she had confided to 
Natchez, being in plots was not what it was 
‘supposed to be.’? 

But she was far from being so nervous as she 
had been that morning. 

‘We will stand here !’’ she said to Creighton, 
decisively; and then she went to the matter 
without delay. 

Had he brought the money ? He had not. 

She stood looking at him in blank dismay, 
and he hurried on to explain, flushing up to the 
line of his campaign hat. His distress was so 
evident that Marian was sorry for him, in spite 
of the fear of the consequences that were begin- 
ning to hang over her own head. And as the 
explanation went on, her sympathy grew. 

Now Marian’s city life had been limited; 
she had not had much of it, and she had had no 
experience with the stories of city beggars. So 





it never occurred to her to doubt the pitiful tale 
of hard luck and no work, of a mother and two 
little sisters in need of food; of enlistment | 
that he might send them the greater part of his 


LOUIS BEVERIDGE SAW THE SITUATION, AND RAN 
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said, humbly and yet reproachfully, 
**T had just come from the sutler’s 
store, —from the post - office, —and 
there was a letter from my mother in 
my pocket. She told me that she was 
hungry and cold.’’ 

He felt in his pocket, drew forth 
a folded sheet, and held it out to 
her. ‘“This is the letter,’’ he told her. 


The 
fact that there was no envelope might have 
struck a more experienced person as a little odd. 

Marian told him she was ready to believe him 


without reading the letter. It was hardly 
Creighton now who was justifying himself to 
her. Instead, she was coming to feel herself 
somehow in the wrong, and under the necessity 
of justifying herself to him. 

She told him that she had replaced the thirty 
dollars he had taken with the thirty dollars 
from her own savings-bank. ‘‘Now if father 
goes to counting over the money there won’t be 
any missing,’’ she explained. 

Creighton’s face lighted with great relief. 
But Marian dashed his hopes when she explained 
that it would be only a temporary arrangement. 
At the end of the month her father expected 
to add her thirty dollars to what she had already 
in the bank in the East. Then if she had not 
the money to give him he would have to know. 

**You can have your chance until then,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I would give it to you for longer if I 
could ; but that is the best I can do.’’ 

Creighton stood for a time, thinking hard, 
looking worried and perplexed. Then his mouth 
shut with determination, and he looked up. 
He had made his plans, and he told her what 
they were. 

He had friends from whom he could borrow 
a little money in an emergency, and he would 
send off a letter to them by the next morning’s 
stage. ‘‘Before the end of the month I will pay 
you back, and you will never be sorry that you 
have given me my chance,’’ he said. 

Marian felt sure of that herself, and told him 
so. Then she left him and went back to 
Natchez’s stall to feed him two more lumps of 
sugar, and to whisper more confidences into 
his protestingly twitching ear. 

**And be sure,’’ she counseled him, much 
more cheerfully than a little while past, ‘‘be 
sure that if you do get into plots you give every- 
body his chance, and come out of it all as well 
as your mistress is going to do.’’ Then she 
rubbed his satin nose at parting, and went out 
of the stall. 

By the gate of the corral she came upon 
Haggarty, who looked at her with a disapproval 
he made no attempt to conceal. 





TO CLOSE THE GATES. 
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not, but Haggarty was not to be 
thwarted. ‘‘Is there any officer with 
ye 9? 

Marian was obliged to admit that 
there was not. “‘I was feeding 
Natchez some sugars,’’ she excused 
herself, beginning to feel again the 

disadvantage of being in plots. 

**Then if ye want to feed yer horse sugar that 
bad,’’ he advised, ‘‘you jest send word over to 
me, or you tell Story to look after his own busi- 
ness and go fetch him up to the line. It ain’t 
no place for a big girl like you to be hanging 
round corrals; not unless,’’ he added, ‘‘you got 
your papa or some other officer along.’’ 

He had his own ideas about the proprieties, 
and Marian knew quite well that they were 
right. 

**Now you promise that,’’ he said. Marian 
promised, and Haggarty’s good humor was 
restored. ‘‘That’s right,’’ he commended, 
feeling that he had regained his sense of pro- 
prietorship, which had been slipping away a 
good deal in the past few weeks. 

*‘Seen the new puppies that Skeezicks is the 
proud father of ?’’ he asked. ‘‘Come along and 
I’ll show them to ye.’’ He started toward the 
quartermaster’s corral. 

Marian did not move. Haggarty turned. 

**Ain’t ye comin’ ?”’ he asked. 

Marian dropped her eyes and pursed her lips 
—a pattern of youthful and feminine modesty, 
demure to the last degree. ‘‘I’m too big a girl 
to be hanging round corrals,’’ she said. 

The old trooper stood for a minute, taken 


aback, and not altogether certain but that he | 


ought to feel hurt. But gradually a broad, 
good-tempered Hibernian grin broke over his 
red face. 

**Who brought ye up, I’d like to know ?’’ he 
scoffed. ‘‘Come along and look at them pups.’’ 

But Marian held her ground. She had not 
her father or any other officer with her. ‘‘And 
I promised, you know,’’ she reminded him. 

**And sure,’’ argued Haggarty, ‘‘who was it 
that was a father to ye many a time when your 
own was away earnin’ his daily hardtack and 
chasin’ the noble buck ?’’ Marian turned and 
followed him. 

The quartermaster’s corral stood apart from 
the troop corrals, and was much larger, a big, 
square place enclosed by adobe walls. The 
wagons, carts, and Red Cross and other ambu- 
lances were kept there. 

The Red Cross ambulance was pulled out 
from its shelter just now. It stood in the 
middle of the open space, and half a dozen or 
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when she had stretched herself out upon the 
long leather cushions, imagining herself a 
wounded hero with entire success. She smiled 
at the children as she followed Haggarty into 
the harness-room, where the puppies and their 
mother were housed. 

Louis Beveridge was there, sitting on an 
overturned pail—used for harness-washing at 
other times—and holding, one in each hand, 
two infinitesimal dogs, of a hideousness quite 
unequaled even in Marian’s experience. 

He put down one of the puppies and exhibited 
the other. ‘There are its father’s spots,’’ he 
said. The remnants of Skeezicks’s remote 
coach-dog ancestry showed in some sprinkled 





patches on the faint pink skin. ‘‘And there’s 
}an unknown progenitor’s curling tail — must 
| have been pug; and here’s its mother’s yellow 
bristles’’ — the hind legs were a deep amber 
color. ‘‘Here’s a tendency to greyhound in the 
muzzle, and here’s the under jaw ofa bull. It 
| isn’t every pup that can show so many charac- 
| teristics at the tender age of half a dozen days. 
| When his eyes are opened, to be consistent, one 
of them should show pink, and the other, say 
—brown and blue.’’ 

| The puppy squealed feebly and wriggled in 
| the broad palm. The little mother looked up from 
| her place among the other five with apprehen- 
sion. 

Beveridge put the puppy with its brothers 
and sisters. ‘‘Going to drown a few of them, 
Haggarty ?’’ he asked. But Haggarty repulsed 
the idea. Drown a perfectly good puppy! Not 
he. ‘They was every last one of them promised 
the day they was born,’’ he informed him. 
**Puppies like that ain’t so easy to get every 
day.’’ 

Louis was convinced of that. ‘‘It isn’t often 
you can own so many sorts of dogs in one,’’ he 
|admitted. He took a bridle from the wall. 

**T came down to see about this bit of mine,’’ he 
|explained. ‘‘I’m just a civilian, you know, 
haven’t any official standing except that of camp- 
follower,—and my uncle’s only a dough-boy, 
| besides. So my horse can’t go into the cavalry 
stables. He has to be kept in the Q. M. corral 
| —along with the wagons and the mules and a 
| few cows.”’ 

He turned to Haggarty. ‘‘Now this bit of 
mine,’’—he held it out to him,— ‘‘I think 
there’s too much length of shank to it and it’s 
| too narrow.’’ He fell to discussing the matter 
with an amount of intelligence that sent him up 
| in the old soldier’s estimation at once. 
| Marian, as she bent over the box of puppies, 
glanced up sidewise, and then turned quickly 
back again to hide the smile that came as she 
| saw Haggarty’s unwilling expression of respect 
| for the boy. 


| He took the bridle from Beveridge. 
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He believed | more children from the officers’ line and the | wait here,’’ he commanded, ‘‘and I’ll go try 


small pay ; of his hopes of becoming in time, by | that he had privileges, and that as he had | laundress’s row were playing in it, balancing | this on yer horse and see where it don’t fit 
earried Miss Marian in his arms before she upon the tongue and climbing in and out. 


virtue of hard work and good behavior, an officer. 
Marian interrupted here. Was it his idea of 
good behavior, she asked him, to be pilfering 
the funds of his own troop not a month after he 
had joined? The tears sprang into his blue 
eyes, and she was sorry at once. 
“When I brought over your little dog,’’ he | 


could walk, and had kept her out of or rescued | 
her from all sorts of scrapes from that time on, he | 


was perfectly justified in entire frankness now. 
**Is the lieutenant down here with ye ?’’ he 
wanted to know. 


Anything from a dump-cart to a baggage- 
wagon was more or less desirable to play in, but 
the Red Cross ambulance, with its mystery- 
fraught interior, its long seats, its nooks and 
receptacles, was better than all else. Marian 


Marian tried to pass it off boldly that he was | could remember the time, not so far gone by, 


right. And then,’’ he volunteered, with the 
greatest amiability, ‘‘I’ll go see the blacksmith 
| about it myself—or I’ll get ye another wan.’’ 
| He went out into the corral, leaving the door 
open behind him. 

The children were still playing in the Red 
| Cross ambulance. A team of four gray mules 

















had just been unhitched from a wagon and left 
standing in their harnesses. They were near 
the ambulance, and two of the larger children 
were braving the danger of kicks and were trying 
to hook the loose traces to the swingletree. 
Marian noticed them absent-mindedly. 

‘That very pretty little auburn-haired girl is 


Martha Lorrimer’s sister,’’ she said. ‘‘You’ve 
seen Martha, haven’t you ?”’ 

**Ves,’’ said Louis. ‘‘She’s a beauty!’’ 

‘*See here,’’ Marian changed the subject; 
*‘vou’d better take care. Haggarty will be 
thinking he owns you next—and it has some 
disadvantages sometimes. He’s a dear, of 
course, but he can be rather a nuisance. ’’ 

Louis smiled, and then the smile faded. He 
crossed the little room to a big padlocked chest, 
and sat upon it. 

‘See here, Miss Marian,’’ he began, ‘‘I’ve got 
something to talk to you about.’’ 

Marian’s heart jumped. Being in plots, she 
had discovered within the last four and twenty 
hours, gave one’s heart a tendency to jump at 
the most trivial thing. She was even aware 
that she grew a little white, and still worse, 
that Louis, who was observing her narrowly, 
had seen that she did. 

“I’ve got to warn you about something,’’ 
he continued, with the utmost deliberation, 
impressing every word. ‘‘But you must promise 
me this first — you must promise me not to 
repeat to any one a thing that I say.’’ 

Marian promised, and he went on: 

‘*You may remember that I said yesterday, 
when we were talking about burglars and that 
sort of thing, that I believed in giving every 
fellow his chance. Well, I do. That is the 
reason that I don’t want you to repeat what I 
say.’’ She nodded understandingly. ‘‘And 
1 also believe in not meddling in other people’s 
business, so I’m not going to inquire what it 
was you were talking about to that fellow who 
calls himself Creighton when I passed by the 
hospital this morning, and again when I passed 
L troop corral gate just a little while ago.’’ 

She started to speak, but he put up a silencing 
hand. ‘‘Nevermind,’’ headvised. ‘‘I’d rather 
not know. I’ll suppose it was about Puggy- 
Wuggy and his damages. But what I want 
to say to you is this: It would be just as well 
for you to have as little to say to that fellow 
as you possibly can. It isn’t the first time I 
have met him, by a good deal—and I know 
what I’m talking about. His name isn’t 
Creighton, and he’s not —’’ 

There was a rattle and clash of traces and 
wheels out in the corral, followed by the shrill 
and frightened screams of children and the 
shouts of men. Four big and plunging gray 
mules, dragging the Red Cross ambulance after 
them, were starting on a run for the open gates 
of the corral. 

Haggarty and another man were pursuing 
them, but the mules, urged on by the screams 
and the excitement of the off wheeler, who was 
stinging from the blow of a sharp-pointed stone 
that one of the boys had thrown in fun, were 
galloping. 

Louis Beveridge saw the situation, and ran 
to close the gates before the mules could get 
through. He cleared the ground in long springs, 
and won the race. 

One of the big and heavy gates he had pushed 
to, and he jumped for the other as the mules 
bore down. One of the leaders struck him with 
its head. He madea snatch at its cheek-strap 
—and missed. 

On the instant the wheels of the ambulance 
crashed against the gate, breaking it, and 
throwing it wide; the mules were tearing on in 
the direction of the post, and Beveridge was 
being dragged after them, his head beating 
against the ground, nearer and nearer to the 
pounding hoofs. His feet were caught in the 
trailing reins. 

The men had reached the gate, and Marian 
stood with them, covering her face with her 
hands and cowering, but making no sound. 

It was Haggarty who was the first to come to 
a decision. Louis Beveridge’s horse, upon 
which he had been trying the bit, stood in the 
stall. There was only the bridle on it. Hag- 
garty ran back, mounted, and shot out through 
the gate, starting, not after the ambulance, but 
well to one side, making a wide détour. 

The two or three soldiers who had caught 
sight of the ambulance bumping after the runa- 
ways, hurried forward; but the mules swerved 
from right to left and kept on, the ambulance 
riding first on the wheels of one side, then on 
those of the other. 

If the mules were to turn into the road that 
led to the quadrangle of the post, they would 
be stopped. If they should turn out behind the 
officers’ quarters, where there were rocks and 
gullies, and after that a sheer hill to the bed of 
the creek — 

Haggarty, planning for just that, widened 
his circle and put his horse to a faster run, 
belly to the ground. He had gained on the 
ambulance. He was getting ahead of it. He 
would be in front of it in a moment more. 

The mules jerked sharp about and started for 
the quadrangle. But the ambulance had ridden 
on a single wheel once too often. It balanced 
so for an instant now; then it went banging 
over on its side. 

Even the four big baggage-wagon mules could 
not drag it far that way. They plunged and 
kicked and scrambled on fora few yards, pulling 
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the long, clumsy thing after them. Then they 
came to a stop in a struggling, tangled heap. 

Haggarty was on the ground beside Louis 
Beveridge, and had whipped out a pocket-knife 
and cut loose his foot. But the time was past 
when Louis could rise by himself. 

Haggarty turned him over and looked in his 
face. It was torn and bleeding, and thick with 
sand and dust. ‘There was a wound in the side 
of his head, and his eyes were closed. Haggarty 
put down his ear and listened. There was 
breath yet, to be sure, and the heart was beating, 
but only feebly. 

Others were taking the children from the 
overturned ambulance, and they were none the 
worse. But the chance for Louis Beveridge 
was bad. Haggarty tried to lift him alone, but 





R FIRST 

SKED to name the five 

cardinal ‘‘ Ameri- 

can institutions,’’ 

one of our Senators re- 

cently replied, ‘“The Con- 

stitution, free public 

schools, railroads, news- 

papers, and the Jersey 
cow.”’ 

There is a_ spice of 
homely truth underlying 
the jest. For certainly the 
greatest delicacies of our tables are the cream, 
the butter and the milk that come to us from 
our clean, well-managed dairies and creameries. 
And it is hardly too much to say that we owe 
the best of these products to the Jersey cow. 

By careful breeding and feeding the Jersey 
has gained wonderfully in size and good appear- 
ance, until few handsomer animals can now be 
found in the farmer’s pasture or barn. But 
many of us can remember when the first Jerseys 
were brought to us, and what a reproach their 
little wizened bodies and piebald hides were in 
any herd. It was admitted that their milk was 
yellow and wonderfully rich in butter fat, but 
they were so homely, so spindle-legged, so 
brindled along the withers, so pale-yellow down 
the sides, so foolishly white in the flanks, 
down the fore legs and about the jowls, yet 
black-kneed and wildly touched about the eyes! 

‘*That a cow!’’ cried an honest old Vermont 
farmer, the first time he ever saw one, at his 
county fair. ‘‘Why, that looks like a cross 
between a deer and a ‘Black Scotch’ !’’ 

As to the real origin of Jersey cattle, nothing 
very definite is known. They are said to have 
been brought to the Isle 
of Jersey from Nor- 
mandy. 

There is a theory, 
supported by tradition 
and legend, that thirty 
centuries ago, when the 
druids first came into 
Western Europe, they’ 
brought with them the 
Hindu sacred cattle, de- 
rived from the zebu, or 
Brahman ox, in order 
that their sacrificial rites 
might be supplied with 
the ‘‘cream-white heif- 
ers’’ which the altars of 
that strange, wild relig- 
ion demanded. 

It is thought that in 
after centuries the druid 
sacred cattle were cross- 
bred with the urus or 
wild German buffalo, 
described by Cesar, or 
else with native breeds 
of domestic cattle, owned 
by the Gauls; and that 
the Jersey of to-day is the far-descended progeny 
of this singular union of zebu and urus. In 
color the sacred cattle ranged from white, 
through mouse, fawn and brown to black. 

Never shall I forget my first experience with 
one of the heifers of these immigrant Jerseys, 
near the close of the Civil War. 

At this time the more progressive farmers 
were beginning to adopt Jerseys into their 
herds; and my grandfather, at whose farm in 
Maine I was spending my boyhood, sent a lad, 
named Thomas Edwards, and myself to lead 
home one which he had bargained for with a 
farmer who lived five or six miles distant, and 
who had recently brought three of the cows 
from Massachusetts. 

We set off with a rope nose-halter, a few 
nubbins of corn in our pockets, as ‘‘coaxers,’’ 
and many injunctions to be gentle. Grand- 
father had already been told that Jerseys were 
‘‘spirited’’ creatures, but as the heifer was only 
two years old and very small, he supposed that 
two boys of fourteen would be able to conduct 
her home without difficulty, one leading, the 
other following after with a switch. 

When we reached the place, we found the 
odd-looking little white and brindled heifer tied 
up in a stanchion at the barn; and Gurney, the 
farmer who was selling her to us, appeared to 
have doubts about our ability to get her home. 

*‘She’s a Jersey, boys,’’ said he. ‘‘You will 
have to be kinder careful with her. They’re 











it took three of the men to carry him to his 
uncle’s quarters and put him upon the bed. 
Then, the doctor being already on hand, Hag- 
garty went off to catch the horse. 

Half an hour later he met Marian upon the 
board walk. She asked him for news of Louis. 

‘“There’s a hole {i the side of his head where 
he got kicked. It’s the size of yer fist,’’ said 
the old soldier, who could improve a story like 
any other Irishman. ‘‘And the doctor says it’s 
a toss-up if he ever comes to again—with odds 
on the other side. ’’ 

Marian thought of the half-told warning and 
of the unfinished words. 

Were they to prove the last that poor Louis 
would ever speak ? 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ticklish critters. Awful 
skittish at everything they 
see, particularly women- 
folks. So you must look 


we could lead or hold a 
heifer as small as this one, 
even if she was frightened, 
and we did not take Gur- 
ney’s advice very seriously. 

We stayed to dinner; 
then with the assistance of the farmer and his 
son we adjusted the halter, gave the heifer 
nubbins of corn, coaxed her out upon the high- 
way, and started for home. 

It soon became evident, however, that she 
was very timid. At every unusual object along 
the road her head was raised high, and it was 
only by much ‘‘jockeying’’ that we made any 
progress. 

Moreover, her fears appeared to increase with 
every onward step. Presently we met a dog, 
and for five minutes the heifer careered wildly 
on both sides of the road. The dog behaved 
very well, however, and made a wide détour to 
pass us. 

A horse and buggy and a loaded wagon each 
made trouble for us. The driver of the team 












IF THEY HAD GONE BY QUIETLY OUR PRECAUTIONS WOULD 


HAVE SUFFICED. 


said, ‘‘You’ve got one of those wild Jerseys 
there ; I’d sooner try to lead a deer!’’ 

Thomas and I had found already that, small 
as she was, both of us could barely hold her; 
she had a manner of bounding high with such 
suddenness that we had no time to brace our 
feet. By this time she was inspecting every- 
thing by the roadside and far ahead; and an 
hour was spent in going half a mile. 

Suddenly her head went up higher than ever. 
She had discerned what we had not yet seen, 
two girls coming on foot a quarter of a mile 
away. Not another inch could we make her 
budge, either by pulling or switching. Her 
eyes were fixed on those girls, and it was plain 
there would be trouble when they came nearer. 
We bethought ourselves to blind her, however, 
and Thomas took off his jacket and wrapped it 
about her head and horns, while I took the 
precaution to pass the end of the halter around a 
post of the wayside fence. 

Thus prepared, we stood waiting the approach 
of the girls, and if they had gone by quietly, 
our precautions would have sufficed; but they 
were greatly amused by the spectacle of our 
hooded heifer, and one of them laughed outright. 
At the sound of her voice our Jersey went into 
the air, broke the halter rope, and leaping 
blindly against the fence beside which we were 
holding her, knocked down a length of it and 
ran off across the field on the other side, with 
Thomas’s jacket and the head-stall of the halter 











stillon her head. We gave chase; but the heifer 
cast off the jacket and ran for a cedar swamp 
seven or eight hundred yards distant. 

Thomas and I spent the remainder of the 
afternoon in that swamp, engaged in efforts to 
approach near enough to the animal to seize and 


secure her. By this time all her wilder instincts 
appeared to have revived. She fled from one 
end of the swamp to the other, seeking the 
densest thickets of cedar and alder, where she 
would lie, still as a mouse, till we found her; 
then she would break and run to another quarter 
of the swamp. 

Tired out, but ashamed to go home without 
her, Thomas and I went back to Gurney’s 
place, after it had grown dark, and spent the 
night there. In the morning we proceeded to the 
swamp again and resumed the hunt, the farmer 
and his son, Oscar, accompanying us out of 
compassion for our ill success. 

An hour’s search convinced us that the heifer 
had left the cedar thickets; and she was at last 
discovered in a pasture half a mile away, in 
company with six other young cattle, steers and 
heifers, to which she had joined herself during 
the night in spite of three intervening fences. 

On approaching them, however, it became 
apparent that the fugitive Jersey had in some 
manner infused her own wild fears into these 
new acquaintances. They all set off on the run 
with tails in the air; and after coursing round 
the pasture several times, they jumped the fence 
and made for a distant wood-lot, our Jersey 
leading the rout. 

Proceeding first to the farmhouse of the 
owner of the young cattle, whose name was 
Robbins, we informed him what had occurred, 
and in company with his son Luke spent most 
of the day searching for the runaways. Mr. 
Gurney returned home, but Oscar went with us. 
The cattle had made off to an extensive tract of 
forest, and after following their tracks hither 
and thither for three or four miles, hunger 
impelled us to retrace our steps. Luke Robbins 
told us that the six young Durham cattle in 
their pasture had previously been docile, and 
that they had never before broken out. Our 
Jersey heifer seemed to have stampeded them. 

Quite discouraged and tired out, we now all 
went home, Thomas and I not arriving until 
nine in the evening. 

Mr. Robbins and his son continued the search 
the next day, but could not find their 
stock; and beyond making inquiries, 
we did nothing further for five or six 
weeks, until ‘‘housing time’’ in Novem- 

ber. Then, shortly after 
the first snow came, Luke 
Robbins drove over to tell 
us that the fugitive cattle 
were reported in the 
woods, six miles to the 
northwestward of their 
farm. He thought that 
we might like to join in 
an effort to recover them 
and get them home before 
winter set in. Twodeer- 
hunters had seen them, 
but they were very wild 
and ran away at speed. 

On the following day, 
which was Saturday, 
Thomas and I, with sev- 
eral other boys and two 
of grandfather’s hired 
men, set off, taking hal- 
ters, and food for two 
days. We were joined 
by Luke Robbins and 
his brother. No success 
attended the search during the first day, and we 
passed the night at a newly cleared farm, five 
miles from home. But cattle-tracks were 
discovered in dense fir woods near a large brook 
during the following morning; and after follow- 
ing them for two hours we came upon the whole 
herd, snugly sheltered in the old ox-hovel of a 
deserted lumber-camp. 

It was a low log structure, roofed with turf, 
and it had not been occupied for three years. 
Bushes and briers had sprung up about it; but 
the door was open, and the cattle were all inside, 
lying down. We could see our Jersey’s head as 
she lay near the door, facing out, as if doing 
sentinel duty. But she had not seen us, and 
was chewing her cud as peacefully as if in a 
barn at home. 

We studied the situation carefully from the 
bushes, at a distance; and then Asa Doane, one 
of the hired men, crept quietly up from the rear 
and, crawling round the corner of the hovel, 
suddenly clapped the old door to and held it 
fast, before the cattle had time to jump up and 
rush out. 

We now had the cattle penned up inside; but 
they made a great commotion, and we were at a 
loss how to proceed. After much talk Doane 
said that he would take a halter, slip in and 
secure the Jersey heifer, if we would tend the 
door. 

But he had no sooner entered than the heifer 
attacked him. He seized her by the horns, and 
they tumbled about in a lively manner for some 
moments. Immediately the other cattle began 
bawling, and evinced so unmistakable a dispo- 
sition to gore Doane that he shouted for us to 
help him get out. 

This was not easily accomplished. At last 
he reached the door, and we hauled him forth 
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and clapped it to again. But he had lost his 
hat, and his coat was torn in several places. He 
was also limping, for in the struggle the cattle 
had trodden on his feet. 

‘*] wouldn’t go in there again for fifty dollars !’’ 
heexclaimed. ‘*They are wildcattle. They’ve 
run mad !’’ 

As none of the rest of the party had any wish 
to go in, we made the door fast with props and 
went home to consult with the older heads of the 
community as to some better plan of capturing 
the runaways. This last trip ended my own 
part in the adventure. Our winter school began 
the next day, and grandfather deemed school of 
more importance to me than cattle-hunting. 

But the plan finally adopted was to proceed 
to the place with two yokes of large, steady 
oxen, connected by a long draft-chain. <A 
number of neighbors assisted; and seven or 


eight ‘‘tie chains,’’ such as are used to tie up | 


cattle were secured one by one, and tied to the 


long draft-chain, on each side of it. Then with | told that in the Isle of Jersey the women usually | | ting the strength of the 
i  * 2 


a yoke of heavy oxen in advance 








ROUBLES in Armenia 
FE terminate in time, as 
they do in Bulgaria, 
Cuba and South Africa. But in 
Venezuela they seem perennial. 
By the morning papers we hear 
that there is a revolution in the 
Venezuelan capital; afternoon 
papers give details of a conflict 
with Colombian troops on the 
border; weekly papers publish a résumé of 
diplomatic wrangles with great powers; and 
monthly reviews are filled with learned disqui- 
sitions on what will happen to the Monroe 
doctrine if Venezuela does this or fails to do 
that. It is always Venezuela. 

Department chiefs in governmental foreign 
offices the world over have derived half their 
diplomatic experience through dealing with 
complications in which Venezuela has been one 
of the parties, and innumerable precedents have 
been established through the medium of official 
intercourse with Venezuela. Diplomatic rela- 
tions with this republic on the Spanish main 
are in a chronic state of severance and renewal. 

If you inquire of an officer in almost any 
European navy if he has visited America, he is 
nearly certain to say, ‘‘Yes, 1 have been to 
Venezuela.’” And Venezuela had coined for 
her benefit, not long since, when the fleets of 
England and Germany set forth to smite the 
defenseless country on the Caribbean Sea, the 
extraordinary phrase, ‘‘A peaceful blockade. ’’ 

After a desperate conflict, beginning in 1810 
and lasting twelve years, the Venezuelans, led 
by Bolivar and Miranda, threw off the yoke of 
Spain. Ever since then these liberated people 
appear to have been fighting somebody, or one 
another. Indeed, the name of the country has 
almost come to be synonymous with revolution 
and embroilment. 


The ‘‘Venezuelan Navy.’’ 


T= republic covers an area of five hundred 
and ninety-three thousand nine hundred and 
forty-three square miles, which is more than 
eight times greater than New England, or bigger 
than Germany, France and Holland combined. 
Yet its population—two million four hundred 
thousand—is considerably less than the State of 
Massachusetts or the Island of Manhattan. 
Apportioned to the total area of Venezuela, her 
population averages four and one-half to the 
square mile. The density of the population of 
Germany is about two hundred and seventy to 
the square mile, of Belgium five hundred and 
eighty-eight, and the population of Egypt 
averages nine hundred and twenty-eight to each 
square mile of tillable soil. 

Venezuela has no maritime commerce, save 
coastal and interisland traffic; and that con- 
glomeration of worn-out yachts that used to be 
spoken of as the ‘‘Venezuelan navy’’ ceased to 
exist at the beginning of British and German 
hostilities. There are five hundred and twenty- 
nine miles of railway in the country, all in its 
northern part, but probably not a mile is owned 
by Venezuelans. All have been built by 
American, German or British capital, and it is 
to the default of governmental guarantees in 
these enterprises that the country owes many of 
her disputes with foreign powers. 

The government of Venezuela professes to be 
like that of the United States. It has a 
constitution modeled upon our own, a senate 
and a house of representatives. The Venezuelan 
confederation is further patterned from ours, 
inasmuch as there is a federal district, while 
the national domain is divided into states and 
territories, which are self-governing. 

The national constitution and the organic act 
upon which the judiciary is based appear to be 
as acceptable and just as those of any other land 
under the sun, but they fail wofully to operate 
for peace and equity. 

Public office seldom seeks the man, but vice 
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versa ; and this is responsible for nine-tenths 
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and another in the rear of the procession, to 
steady it, the rebellious creatures were obliged 
to walk home. For the first mile or so they 
bounded and struggled, and some of them even 
threw themselves down. But it was of no use; 
the procession moved steadily on; and by the 
time they reached home both steers and heifers 
were pretty well tamed. 

We kept this wild-headed little Jersey at the 
farm for seven or eight years afterward, and 
several of her calves made good cows; but to the 
end of her life she was always a skittish little 
creature, apt to take fright at any moment. 


dog coming along the barn floor in front of her | foreign influences, com- - 
manger was always the signal for a struggle at | bined to make his army 
her stanchion. But the object that fairly threw | grow like a rolling 
her into fits was the sight of a woman. She | snowball. 
would leap in the air, wrench and tear, and | called himself ‘‘gen- 


even bawl aloud and cast herself flat on the 


floor. Neither grandmother nor any of the girls | reached the suburbs of 
cattle in the barn, were also taken along. After | ever went in front of ‘‘Little Jersey,’’ if it| Caracas he led eight 
a series of violent struggles the wild young | could be avoided. This fear of women has | thousand men. 


‘always seemed to me rather singular, for Iam | 


care for the cows. 
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of the internal trouble, for when 
a statesman feels a desire to hold 
an office, say the presidency, he 
takes the title of ‘‘general,’’ and 
goes for the position at the head of 
an army of supporters, equipped 
with the best European magazine 
gun of which opportunity and cash 
admit. A campaign of this char- 
acter promptly develops into a 
revolution, so called, and breeds many ‘“‘mani- 
festoes.’’ 

lf the administration in power has been 
ordinarily honest in paying the regular troops, 
a conflict follows, which may be drawn out for 
months and responsible for much bjoodshed. 
Some revolutions have been large enough to be 
called civil wars. 

Throughout Spanish America the word ‘‘rev- 
olution’’ has an acquired local meaning. Nearly 
every dissatisfied politician is a revolutionist, 
active or passive. If a defeated candidate, he 
rarely acquiesces in the result, being convinced 
that the count of ballots was fraudulent. It is 
seldom that any principle or national policy is 
involved in a revolution. 

For the regrettable reasons mentioned, it is 
not always that the executive mansion at Caracas 





|dent Andrade quietly 


| entered the capital and 


| lowers the same day 





keep faith with foreign creditors by living up 
to its obligations, and this produced a heavy 
drain upon the resources of the country and bred | 
discontent among the natives. 
tro’s opportunity. With a handful of adherents, 
carrying rifles and machetes, he set forth from 
his village on a march to Caracas, and at every 
town and crossroads he harangued the simple 
people. He was a magnetic talker, and his utter- 
ances were attuned to the key of ‘‘patriotism.’’ 

Castro’s promises, if he were made president, 


| to lower taxation, to cut down the customs tariff, 
A | and not to be duped by 


Here was Cas- | 








born a Venezuelan. Twoscore or more superbly 
| uniformed figures are grouped, each purporting 
to be a likeness of a great Venezuelan taking 
part in the overthrow of Spanish rule. The 
| young and dashing Yafiez is shown in the act of 
| adding his name to the immortal scroll; while 
Miranda, standing near, is a giant in stature. 

It is a work worth going a long distance to 
view — unless one has a regard for historical 
fidelity. If so, one can learn that the scene is 
| wholly supposititious, for no such meeting 
occurred. The document was passed about from 
house to house, days 
being required to obtain 








He now 


eral,’’ and when he 


Probably overestima- 
Castro legion, Presi- 
abdicated, and Castro 
seized the machinery 


of government without 
firing a shot. His fol- 








proclaimed him Provi- 


— 
the signatures; and 


General Miranda was 
of inferior stature, nar- 
row-chested and round- 
shouldered. 

But Caracas would 
not be the agreeable 
place to resident or 
tourist that it is had 
Blanco not lavished 
money upon its im- 
provement. He doubt- 
less saw good in the 
work of Haussmann in 
Paris, and Shepard in 
Washington, and may 
have heard of the mag- 
nificent Ismail Pasha 
out in Egypt. At all 

















sional Dictator of Ven- 
ezuela. 


BOLIVAR : 


events, Blanco perse- 
vered in his labors until 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN WASHINGTON. 


Andrade, honorable, 


enlightened and well-meaning, had omitted to | 


employ the iron hand. ‘That was his only fault, 
it is insisted, but it caused him to take up the 
life of an exile in the little Dutch island of 


| Curacao, close by. 


The Iron Hand of Blanco. 


( (4stEes régime has been fraught with 





| 


trouble in every form, including increased 
taxation and customs duties, as readers know. 
He has ability of a sort, and a soaring ambition, 
but seems deficient in the understanding of 
honorable intercourse with nations. Still it 
should not be forgotten that five years ago he 
was a herdsman in the hills of Los Andes. 

It is his wont to claim a comparison with 
Diaz of Mexico, ‘‘the good dictator,’’ for both 
possess Indian blood. But the likeness stops 
there, although fawning subordinates have more 
es once hailed him as the ‘‘second Bolivar.’’ 

A man who did not hesitate to use the iron | 
| and in governing Venezuela was Guzman 
Blanco, and his influence lasted twenty years. 


is occupied by a man of worth, and one has not | Although he is said to have acquired a million 
long to seek for a reason explaining why Venez- | dollars every year, the country prospered under 
uelan soil goes for months at a time untilled and | Blanco. He had travelled in the United States 


the herds untended, or why the national cash-box | and lived in Europe, and had definite ideas | 


is painfully depleted. Internecine strife 
is doubly wasteful. 

The greater part of Venezuela remains 
undeveloped. It has three well-defined 
regions, —agricultural, grazing and for- 
est,—each adapted in a marked degree to 
profitable use. The grazing districts are 
said to rival those of Texas, while upland 
and mountain are rich with nearly every 
precious metal. The forests of valuable 
woods are almost boundless. 

The great Orinoco is to Venemela 
what the Mississippi is to the United 
States. It waters one of the most fertile 
valleys on earth. Few countries have 
better harbors and fisheries. 

In the region about Lake Maracaibo 
almost enough coffee is grown to deter- 
mine the price of the commodity in the 
markets of the world. The littoral of the 
Caribbean offers a wide range of products, 
while the pearl fisheries of Margarita and 
neighboring islands are very important. 
Probably more than half the asphalt used 
in America and Europe comes from Ven- 
ezuela. In this material generation of 
commerce and industry it is unfortunate 
that the possibilities of such a land should 
be indifferently regarded. 

Most of the other Spanish-American 
countries years ago recognized the fact that 
wrangling brought little profit, and turned their 
attention to upbuilding. This must be done by 
Venezuela, or she must be prepared to take her 
place at the foot of the list of nations. 


How Castro Came to Caracas. 


{uae the office is by the constitution 

elective, the high position of president has 
several times been attained by ‘‘generals’’ who 
make a show of force. 

The president can make himself an autocrat 
wielding more power than an Oriental despot, 
and many men have consequently coveted the 
power and honors of the position, and possibly 
its emoluments. 

A native of the far-away state of Los Andes, 
on the Colombian border, Cipriano Castro, a 
few years since was seized with the ambition to 
rule Venezuela. He was a mountaineer, half- 
Indian, somewhat lame, and wholly illiterate. 
His longing to exchange the tife of a ranchero 
in the highlands for the splendors of the capital 





was deep-seated. 





THE STATUE OF BOLIVAR AT CARACAS. 


looking to the development of his country. He 
spent no time in explaining why he was dictator 
rather than president, and was flattered when 
he became known throughout the southern 
hemisphere as the ‘‘Tllustrious American. ’’ 
Blanco adored Paris, but realized that he 
could not govern Venezuela from France. Con- 
sequently he set himself the task of beautifying 
Caracas, and giving it some of the charms of the 
French capital. He had almost a mania for 
building; he laid out boulevards and plazas 
with as profligate a hand as he reared public 
structures. He was fond of statues if they 
represented military worthies modeled astride 
prancing horses with swords held high, and 
these he had erected everywhere in Caracas. 
Artists painted on the walls of public buildings 
scenes in Venezuelan history, some of which 
were wholly apocryphal. By his command 
an inspired native artist painted in La Casa 


Amarilla (The Yellow House), the executive | 


mansion, a patriotic representation of the signing 
of the Venezuelan independence in 1811. 

It is one of the grandest artistic conceits in the | 
| world, to behold which makes a visitor’s blood 


At the time, the nation was attempting to | tingle, and inclines him to wish he had been | miles, and consumes three hours in the ascent. 


the miniature capital, 
nestling in the coastal mountains three thousand 
feet above the Caribbean, was called the Paris 
of South America. Then he stopped, satisfied. 

Caracas has a population of about eighty 
thousand. The capitol is commodious, but archi - 
tecturally unattractive ; it covers two acres, and 
contains most of the government offices. In the 
plaza, not far away, stands a bronze statue of 
Washington, of indifferent workmanship. 

The Caracas cathedral is conventionally im- 
posing, and the national university, near by, is 
a handsome structure, according to South Amer- 
ican standards. A building unique in Roman 
Catholic countries is the Masonic Temple, 
erected at public expense, suggesting that 
Blanco may have been a freemason. There are 
theaters, a museum, an opera-house and clubs. 

The opera-house was built by Blanco, and cost 
the nation half a million dollars. Next to bull- 
fights the Caraquenians worship the opera, 
and rich and poor crowd to every performance. 
There are parts of the opera-house to which a 
few coins admit, and these are invariably packed. 
| Visitors to Caracas are likely to be struck by 
| people toiling in the streets to the whistled airs 
of the previous night’s opera; and it is edifying 
to have one’s bootblack whistle ‘‘Carmen’’ while 
plying his brush, or to be driven by a coachman 
more intent upon ‘“Trovatore’’ than upon 
pointing out the sights. 

In a small building near the Plaza 
Bolivar, used now for commercial pur- 
poses, was born the Washington of South 
America, Simon Bolivar, the Liberator. 
Five Spanish-American countries of to- 
day owe their independence to him; but 
great as he had been, and was, he died 
almost in penury at San Pedro in 
Colombia. Everywhere in South Amer- 
ica Bolivar’s name is cherished, and 
town or city that has no statue in his 
memory lacks an essential. Affluent 
communities have his effigy with drawn 
sword astride a prancing charger: less 
well-to-do places have omitted the horse. 
The presentment of Bolivar is every- 
where, as it should be. A republic is 
named for him, and in Venemela ‘the 
name of the patriot is immortalized 
through being attached to a state, a city, 
public squares and the monetary unit, 
while postage-stamps bear his features. 

Bolivar’s tomb in the Caracas Pantheon 
is the object of many pilgrimages. The 
remains of the greatest men of Venezuela 
are treasured in the Pantheon, but few 
notice the rococo monuments and entab- 
latures with which the building is filled. 
The visitor cares only to stand before the 
sepulcher of Bolivar, and then depart. 

Climatically agreeable as Caracas is, its an- 
tithesis is La Guaira, the principal seaport of 
Verezuela. From Humboldt to Mr. R. H. 
Davis, observers of the country have scored La 
Guaira, and folios of criticism might be reduced 
to this line: ‘‘A fearful hole, a graveyard.’’ 
But the town has improved in recent years. 





Over ‘‘ The Saddie’’ From La Guaira. 


FEW hundred adobe houses fringe the narrow 

terraces between sea-front and mountain 
| range, with here and there a corrugated iron 
| structure of commerce. Before British capital 
built the breakwater it was ticklish work to 
land from a steamer in the open roadstead. 

La Guaira has ‘‘La Salle’’ for a background, 
and its bold profile, seen from the sea, looks its 
name—The Saddle. As a bird flies it is less 
| than seven miles to Caracas, but, hidden behind 
| The Saddle, it might be a hundred for all that 
| appears. The railway, crawling from shelf to 
| shelf and around mountain peaks, covers thirty 












































































































Frowning above the seaport are a couple of forts 
and the inevitable bull-ring. 

A pretty coast town is Puerto Cabello, a relic 
of the time when this Spanish main region was 
one of the king’s richest treasures. Puerto 
Cabello means Port of the Hair, the tradition of 
the origin of the name being that a ship inside 
the protected lagoon might be moored by a hair. 

‘The town, very old or very new in parts, gives 
the impression of cleanliness. In times of 
Venezuelan quietude, port and town have a 
considerable commerce, mainly controlled by 
German merchants. The railroad from Caracas 
passes through Valencia, —a fine and pretentious 
interior state capital,—and has Puerto Cabello 
for a terminus. ‘The fortress across the lagoon, 
recently dismantled by bombarding British 
cruisers, was for years filled with political 
prisoners. Its armament was mostly of cannon 
descended from the days of Cortez. 

Columbus saw the Venezuelan coast in 1498 
near the mouth of the Orinoco, on his third 
voyage of discovery. A year later came Ojeda, 
commanding a Spanish expedition, who explored 
the coast from Cape Paria to the Gulf of 
Maracaibo, and entered the inland sea called 
now Lake Maracaibo. He found aborigines 
everywhere, and if accounts be true, passed 
considerable time in surveying the inlet. 

Discovering an Indian village bordering the 
water, whose habitations were constructed on 
piles to escape inundation, Ojeda saw a resem- 
blance to Venice, and consequently called the 


village ‘‘Venecia,’’—Little Venice, —and the | 


name, modified to Venezuela, spread later to 
the region. 

It was to the Paraguana Peninsula and to 
Coro that Spanish adventurers came in quest 
of the mythical El Dorado. 


No sketch dealing with Venezuela can omit | 


mention of Curacao. This sounds paradoxical, 
for the island of Curacao is Dutch, but so 
conveniently situated with reference to the 
mainland of South America that it is the chosen 
spot for hatching conspiracy and intrigue. 
Much Venezuelan history is incidentally 


ce at OF THE GRAVELEYS 


Told in Four Stories 
BY MARSHALL SAUNDERS 
II.—A Sudden Countermarch 


OGER was plod- 
ding wearily along 
theavenue. Hedid 

not realize what an ex- 
quisite summer evening 
it was. He carried his 
own troubled atmosphere with him. 

Going slowly up the broad flight of steps 
leading to his house, he drew out his latch-key. 
As he unlocked his door, a bevy of girls came 
trooping through the hall—some of his wife’s 
friends. His face cleared as he took off his hat 
and stood aside for them to pass. 

For a minute the air was gay with greetings ; 
then the girls were gone, and he went slowly up 
to his room. 

**Mrs. Stanisfield is in the dining-room, sir,’’ 
said a servant, addressing him a few minutes 
later, as he stood in the hall with an air of great 
abstraction. ‘‘Dinner has just been served.’’ 

*‘O Roger,’’ said his wife, as he entered the 
room where she sat at the table, ‘‘I didn’t know 
you were home! You told me not to wait for 
you. I shall be glad when you take up your 
old habit of coming home in the middle of the 
afternoon. ’’ 

**T am very busy now!’’ he muttered, as he 
took his place. 

‘Does your head ache ?’’ inquired Margaretta, 
when several courses had been passed through 
in silence on his part. 

**Yes, it is splitting.’’ 

Young Mrs. Stanisfield bent her fair head 
over her plate, and «discreetly made only an 
occasional remark until the dessert was removed 
and the maid had withdrawn from the room. 
Then she surreptitiously examined her hus- 
band’s face. 

**Margaretta,’’ he said, 
for puddings and pastry.’’ 

**Neither do I,’’ she answered. 

**l was wondering,’’ he said, hesitatingly, 

‘whether we couldn’t do without puddings 
for a while, and just have nuts and raisins, or 
fruit. What are you laughing at ?’’ 

‘*At your new rdéle of housekeeper. You 
usually don’t know what is on the table. ’’ 

‘*T have a good appetite. ’’ 

**Yes, but you don’t criticize. Now tell me 
what has gone wrong with you.’’ 

‘*Nothing has gone wrong with me,’’ he said, 
irritably. 

‘With your business, then ?’’ 

He did not reply; and rising, she said, 
**This sitting at table is tiresome when one eats 
nothing. Let us go to the drawing-room and 
have coffee. ’’ 

“I don’t want coffee,’’ he said, sauntering 
after her. 

‘*Neither do I,’’ she replied. 
into the garden ? 
before dinner. ’’ 

‘*What a crowd of women you had here!’’ he 
said, a little peevishly, as he followed her. 

**Wasn’t it ?’’ and she smiled. ‘*They had 
all been at a garden-party at the Everests’, 





**T don’t care much 


‘Shall we go 
It was delightfully cool there 
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made in this island under the flag of a friendly 
European power. Hotels here are almost wholly 
supported by Venezuelans in exile more or less 
temporary. 

The air of this intensely Dutch island seems 


majority of moves planned for the Venezuelan 
checker-board are thought out here. 

Many expatriated Venezelans, too poor to 
live in Paris, make their home in Curagao. 
Smuggling enterprises against Venezuela and 
Colombia, likewise, are born and nurtured in 
the island. It has 
been said that an astute 
President of Venezuela 
selects his secret agents 
for Curacao with 
greater care than he 
shows in choosing the 
national envoys to 
European courts. 

As a people the 
V enezuelans are indus- 
| trious and frugal when 
| the country is quiet, 
but they give ear 
quickly to political 
agitators. 

In Caracas and 





the towns dwell thou- 
| sands of cultivated 
| families who deplore 
the excitability of the 
lower classes. The 
Andians, living in 
the uplands, are of a 
superior type of hu- 
| manity, better in every 
way than their brethren 
of the plains and low- 
lands. The Venezuelan 
population embraces 
whites, negroes and 
Indians, as distinct 
races, and the blend- 
ings of all these. 





and as I wasn’t there, they came to 
find out the reason.’’ 

**You don’t mean to say you 
missed a social function ?’’ said her 
husband, sarcastically. 

**Yes, my dear boy, I did miss 
one, and I have before, and I am going toagain! 

Mr. Stanisfield laughed shortly. ‘‘You sound 
like your sister Berta. 

**Well, I should love to be like her. 
dear little sister.’’ 

‘But not as dear as her sister.’’ 

‘*Thank you!’’ said Margaretta, prettily, 
turning and courtesying to him as he followed 
her along the garden paths. ‘‘Now, here we 
are among the roses. Just drag out those two 
chairs from the arbor, or will you get into the 
hammock ?’’ 

**T’ll take the hammock,’’ he said, wearily. 
**T feel as if I were falling to pieces. ’’ 

**Let me arrange some cushions under your 
head—so. This cool breeze will soon drive the 
business fog from your brain.’’ 

**No, it won’t! The fog is too heavy.’’ 

**What kind of a fog is it ?’’ asked Margaretta, 
cautiously. 

Her husband sat up in the hammock and 
stared at her with feverish eyes. ‘‘Margaretta, 
I think we had better give up this house and 
take a smaller one.’’ 

“*T knew it!’’ said Margaretta, triumphantly. 
**T knew you were worried about your affairs. ’’ 

**Then you won’t feel so surprised,’’ he said, 
*‘when I tell you that we can’t stand this pace. 
We’ve had some heavy losses down at the iron- 
works lately. Mind you don’t say anything 
about it.’’ 

‘Indeed I won’t!’’ she replied, proudly. 

**Father and I finished going over the books 
to-day with Mackintosh. We’ve got to put on 
the brakes. I—I hate to tell you!’’ and he 
averted his head. ‘‘You are so young!’’ 

Margaretta did not reply, and eager to see her 
face, he presently turned his own. 

‘* Margaretta, you don’t understand,’’ he 
faltered. ‘‘It will be a tremendous struggle for 
you to give up luxuries to which you have been 
accustomed, but we’ve either got to come down 
to bare poles here or move to a smaller house.’’ 

‘*What a misfortune!’’ she said. 

His face fell. 

‘*For you to have a headache about this 
matter,’’ she went on, gleefully. ‘‘I don’t call 
it a small one, for it isn’t; but if you knew 
everything —’’ 

**T know enough to make me feel a cheat !’’ he 
blurted, wriggling about in the hammock. ‘‘I 
took you from a good home. I never wanted 
you to feel an anxiety, and now the very first 
thing I’ve got to put you down to rigid economy. 
You see, father and I have to spend a certain 
amount on the business, or we’d be out of it in 
the war of competition, and we’ve both decided 
that expenses must be curtailed in our homes 
rather than in the iron-works.’’ 

‘*That shows you are good business men,’’ 
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said Margaretta, promptly. ‘‘You are as good 
business men as you are husbands.’’ 

‘*Margaretta, ’’ said her husband, ‘‘you puzzle 
me. I expected a scene, and upon my word you 
look happy over it. But you don’t realize it, 
poor child!’’ 

Margaretta smiled silently at him for a few 
seconds; then she said, roguishly, ‘‘You didn’t 
see me snatch this sheet of paper from my new 
cabinet when we left the house ?’’ 

**No, I did not.’’ 


‘*Oh, what a nice little paper! What a 












































DRAWN BY 8. WERNER. 


SHE DREW HER SEAT CLOSER TO THE HAMMOCK, AND BOTH BENT 
THEIR HEADS OVER THE PAPER. 


precious little paper!’’ said Margaretta, gaily, 


elasping it. ‘‘Can you see what is written on 
it, Roger? No, you can’t very well in this 
light. ’’ 


**Yes, I can,’’ said the young man, with a 
weary, amused smile. ‘‘Give it to me.’’ 

She drew her seat closer to the hammock, and 
both bent their heads over the paper. 

***Animus saved by Mrs. Roger Stanisfield 
during the month of July,’’’ read Roger, 
stumblingly — ‘‘to be poured on my head, I 
suppose. ”” 

**No, no, not animus—amounts.’’ 

“Oh, I see; you want to comfort me by 
showing what an economist youare. I dare say 
you have saved five whole dollars through the 
month. What isthe firstitem? ‘Saved on new 
dress, one hundred dollars.’ Good gracious, 
how much did the dress cost ?’’ 

**T didn’t get it,’’ she replied, with immense 
satisfaction. ‘‘I needed one, or thought I did, 
and Madame Bouvard, that French dressmaker 
from New York, who came here last year, said 
she would make it for one hundred dollars. 
Now, some time ago, just after dear grandma 
lost her money, she gave me a great shock.’’ 

‘*Mrs. Travers did?’’ asked her husband, in 
surprise. 

**No, she didn’t; she made me give it to 
myself. That is grandma’s way, you know. 
She doesn’t preach. Well, after this electric 
shock, I was horrified to find out that I was a 
frivolous, extravagant person. I began to think 
hard; then I got this little piece of paper and — 
O Roger, won’t you get me a regular business 
book, and make red lines down the sides to 
show me how to keep proper accounts ?’’ 

**T will; but what about the dress ?”’ 

“T had ordered it, but I went to Madame 
Bouvard. I said frankly, ‘I can’t pay as much 
as a hundred dollars for a gown.’ 

** *You shall have it for eighty,’ she said. 

**T said, ‘Please let me off altogether. I want 
to save a little on my outfit this summer, but I 
promise to come to you the first time I want a 
gown.’ 

‘As soon as I said it I bit my lip. ‘O 
Madame Bouvard,’ I said, ‘you are the most 
satisfactory dressmaker I have ever had, but I 
don’t know whether I can afford to come to you 
again.’ 

*‘She is just a plain little woman, but when 
she saw how badly I felt her face lighted up 
like an angel’s. ‘Madame,’ she said, ‘do not 
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take your custom from me. You have been the 
best lady I have worked for in Riverport. Why, 
my girls say that when your head passes the 
glass door of the workroom it casts a ray of 
sunshine in upon them.’ Just think of that, 
Roger—a ray of sunshine! I was quite pleased.’’ 

He laid a hand on the fair head, then hastily 
bent over the paper. 

**T was pleased, Roger, because I didn’t know 
that dressmakers or their sewing girls ever 
cared for the people they work for ; and what do 
you think she went on to say? ‘Madame, don’t 
go to a second-class establish- 
ment. I know you like first- 
class things. Come tome when 
you want a gown, and it shall 
be given to you at cost price, 
with just a trifle to satisfy you 
for my work.’ Wasn’t that 
sweet in her, Roger? I just 
caught her hand and squeezed 
it, and then she laid a finger on 
her lips. ‘Not a word of this 
to any one, madame.’ I sent 
her a basket of flowers the next 
day.”’ 

**You are a good child,’’ said 
her husband, huskily. 

‘*Now goon to the next item !’’ 
said Margaretta, jubilantly. 

*** Butter, twenty dollars.’ 
What in the name of common 
sense does that mean ?’’ 

**Queer, isn’t it?’’ laughed 
Margaretta. ‘‘1’4l go back to the 
beginning and explain. You 
know, Roger, I am not such a 
terribly strong person, and I do 
love to lie in bed in the morning. 
It is so delicious when you know 
you ought to be up to roll your- 
self in the soft clothes and have 
another nap! You remember 
that I got into a great way of 
having my breakfast in bed. 

Vell, madam in bed meant care- 
lessness in the kitchen. We 
have honest servants, Roger, 
but they are heedless. After 
my shock from grandma about 
economy, I said, ‘I will reform. 
I will watch the cents, and the 
cents will watch the 
dollars.’ 

*“Now to catch 
the first stray cent it 
was necessary to get 
up early. I just 
hated to do it, but I 
made myself. I 
sprang courageously 
out of bed in the 
morning, had my 
cold plunge, and was 
down before you, 
and it was far more 
interesting to have company for breakfast than 
to have no one, wasn’t it ?’’ 

**Well, rather.’’ 

**You good boy! You never complained. 
Well, cook was immensely surprised to have a 
call from me before breakfast. One morning I 
found her making pastry, and putting the most 
delicious-looking butter in it. ‘Why, that’s our 
table butter,’ I said, ‘isn’t it, that comes from 
Cloverdale, and costs a ridiculous amount ?’ 

‘She said it was. 

** ‘Why don’t you use cooking butter, Jane ?’ 
lasked. ‘It’s just as good, isn’t it?’ 

** ‘Well, ma’am, there’s nothing impure about 
it,’ she said, ‘but I know. you like everything 
of the best, so I put this in.’ 

‘** ‘Jane,’ I said, ‘never do it again. I’m 
going to economize, and I want you to help me.’ 

‘‘She laughed,—you know what a fat, good- 
natured creature she is,—and seemed to think it 
a kind of joke that I should want to economize. 

**“Jane,’ I said, ‘I’m in earnest.’ 

**Then she sobered down. ‘Truth, and I’ll 
help you, ma’am, if you really want me to. 
There’s lots of ways I can save for you, but I 
thought you didn’t care. You always seemed 
so open-handed !’ 

***Well, Jane,’ I said, ‘I don’t want to be 
mean, and I don’t want adulterated food, but 
my husband and I are young, and we want to 
save something for old age. Now you’ll help 
us, won’t you ?’ 

***Honor bright, I will, ma’am,’ she said, 
and I believe her. Just read that list of gro- 
ceries and see what she has sav 

**How have you found out the exact list of 
your economies ?’’ asked Roger, curiously. 

**By comparing my bills of this month with 
those of the month before. For instance, sugar 
would be so many dollars in June; in July it 
would be"so many dollars less. Of course we 
must take into account that we have been 
entertaining less. Have you noticed it ?’’ 

**Yes, but I thought it only a passing whim.’’ 

**Some whims don’t pass—they stay,’’ said 
Margaretta. ‘‘Go on, Roger.’’ 

** ‘One hundred and fifty dollars saved in not 
entertaining Miss Gregory.’ Pray, who is Miss 
Gregory ?”’ 

**That society belle from Newport who has 
been staying with the Darley-Jameses.’’ 

**How does she come into your expenditures ?”’ 

**She doesn’t come in,’’ said Margaretta, with 
satisfaction. ‘‘I haven’t done a thing for her 
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beyond being polite and talking to her when- 
ever I get a chance, and—oh, yes, I did give 
her a drive.’’ . 
‘Well, but —’’ 
*‘Let me explain. 
with a fit of economy, I would in the natural 
order of things have made a dinner for Miss 


If I hadn’t been taken 


Gregory. I would have had a picnic, and 
perhaps a big evening party. Think what it 
would have cost !’’ 

Roger’s face flushed. ‘‘Margaretta, if you 
will keep this thing going, we won’t have to 
give up this house.’’ 

*T’ll keep it going,’’ said Margaretta, sol- 
emnly. ‘*You shall not leave this house. It 
would be a blow to your honest pride. ’’ 

The young man was moved. ‘‘Thank God 
for a good wife!’’ hesaid, reverently. ‘‘I wish 
some other men starting out in life had such a 
helper as you.””- 

*‘Oh, I wish them a better one,’’ said Mar- 
garetta. ‘*But I know what you mean, Roger. A 
man cannot succeed unless his wife helps him. ’’ 

‘Sometimes it makes me furious,’’ said 
Roger, warmly. ‘‘I see fellows down-town, 
young fellows, too, working early and late, 
straining every nerve to keep up the extrava- 
gance of some thoughtless young wife. Why 
don’t the women think? Men hate to com- 
plain.’’ 

Margaretta hung her head. Then she lifted 
it, and said, apologetically, ‘‘ Perhaps they 


Roger smiled. ‘‘Upon my word, a man in 
choosing a wife ought to look first at the girl’s 
grandmother. ’’ 

A gay voice chanted : 


“My grandma lives on yonder little green, 
Fine old lady as ever was seen.” 


**Bonny!’’ exclaimed Margaretta, flying out 
of her seat. 

They were a remarkable pair as they came up 
the gravel walk together—the tall lad and the 
tall girl, both light-haired, both blue of eyes, 
and pink and white and smooth as to complexion. 

The elder man stared at them admiringly. 
Boniface Graveley was the baby of the orphan | 
family that Mrs. Travers had brought up. It 
was strange that the grandson of such a woman 
had so little character, and Roger sighed 
slightly. Bonny was a mere boy, thoughtless, 
full of fun, and too much a favorite with the 
gay lads about the town. However, he might 
develop, and Roger’s face brightened. 

**O you dear Bonny!’ said Margaretta, 
pressing his arm. ‘‘It was so good in you to 
remember your promise to come and tell me 
about your afternoon on the river! You hada 
pleasant time, of course. ’’ 

*‘Glorious!’’ said the lad. ‘‘The water was 
like glass, anid we had a regular fleet of canoes. 
I say, Margaretta, I like that chap from Boston! 
Do something for him, won’t you ?’’ 

‘Certainly, Bonny. What do you want me 
to do ?’’ : 

**Make him some kind of a water-party.’’ 

Margaretta became troubled. ‘‘How many 
people do you want to invite ?’’ 

“Oh, about sixty.’’ 

‘Don’t you think if you had three or four of 
your chosen friends you would enjoy it as 
much ?’” 

‘*No, I don’t. What do you think, Roger ?’’ 

“I don’t know about you. I hate crowds 
myself. ’” 

“T like them,’’ said Bonny. ‘‘Come, Mar- 
garetta, decide. ’’ 

‘*O my dear, spoiled boy!’’ said the girl, 
in perplexity. ‘‘I would give a party to all 
Riverport if it would please you, but I am 
trying dreadfully hard to economize. Those 
large things cost so much !’” 

Bonny opened wide his big blue eyes. ‘‘You 
are not getting mean, Margaretta ?’’ 

**No, no; my heart feels more generous than 
ever, but I see that this eternal entertaining on 
a big scale doesn’t amount to much. Once ina 
while a huge affair is nice, but to keep it up 
week after week is a waste of time and energy, 
and you don’t make real friends. ’’ 

‘All right,’’ said Bonny. ‘‘I’ll take him for 
aswim. That won’t cost anything.’’ 

**Now, Bonny,’’ said Margaretta, in an 
injured voice, ‘‘don’t misunderstand me. We’ll 
have a little excursion on the river, if you like, 
with half a dozen of your friends, and I’ll give 
you a big party this sammer—you would rather 
have it later on, wouldn’t you, when there are 
more girls visiting here ?’” 

“*Yes, indeed,’’ said Bonny. 

**And in the meantime,’’ continued Marga- 
retta, “‘bring the Boston boy here as often as 
you like, to drop in to meals. I shall be 
delighted to see him, and so will you, Roger, 
won’t you ?’’ 

‘Don’t know what you’re talking about,’’ 
said the undemonstrative young man, who had 
gone off into a reverie, ‘‘but it’s all right if you 
say so. %? 

Bonny laughed at him; then, jumping up, 
he said, ‘‘I must be going.’’ 

‘*Where’s the dog, Margaretta ?’’ asked Roger. 
“‘T’ll walk home with the boy.’’ 

**But your headache ?”’ said his wife. 

“Is all gone. That prescription cured it,’’ 


| path, was taken ill, only the daring 
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‘*What kind of salve is that ?’’ asked Bonny, 
curiously. 

‘Wait till you have a house of your own, 
Bonny,’’ said his sister, caressingly, ‘‘and I 
will tell you.’’ 

Then, as the man and boy walked slowly 


away, she slipped into the hammock, and turned 
her face to the lovely evening sky. 

**Little moon, I call you to witness that I 
have begun a countermarch. I’m never, never 
going to spend all the money I get, even if I 
earn some of it with my own hands!’’ 








“1T was a very narrow 
escape,’’ said the 
doctor. 

**Crossing the harbor ?’’ 
I exclaimed. 

**Yes,’’ said he, with a 
laugh; then gravely, ‘‘It 
was my narrowest escape. ’’ 

**Tell me the story,’’ said I, much interested. 

It was a quiet evening, —twilight,—with the 
harbor water unruffled, and the colors of the 
afterglow fast fading from the sky. We were 
sitting by the surgery door, watching the fishing- 
boats come in from the sea, and our talk had 
been of the common dangers of that life. 

*‘Do you see the little cottage on the other 
side—back of the church, and to the left ?’’ said 
the doctor. 

**Under the big rock ?’’ said I. ‘‘With the 
little garden in front and the lad going up the 
path add 

**Aye,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘Some years ago, 
when that sturdy little lad was a 
toddler in pinafores, he was taken 
suddenly ill. It was a warm day 
in the spring of the year. The ice 
was still in the harbor, locked in 
by the rocks at the narrows, though 
the snow had all melted from the 
hills, and green things were shoot- 
ing from the earth in the gardens. 
The weather had been fine for a 
week. Day by day the harbor ice 
had grown more unsafe, until, when 
Tommy, the lad you saw on the 


ventured to cross upon it. 

**Tommy’s father came rushing 
into the surgery in a pitiable state 
of grief and fright. I knew when 
I first caught sight of his face that 
the child was ill. 

** Doctor,’ said he, ‘my little 
lad’s wonderful sick. Come quick !’ 

***Can we cross by the ice?’ I 
said. 

***T’ve come by that way,’ said 
he. ‘’Tis safe enough t’ risk. 
Make haste, doctor, sir! Make 
haste !’ 

** ‘Tead the way!’ said I. 

*“He led so cleverly that we 
crossed without once sounding the 
ice. It was a zigzag way,—a long, 
winding course,—and I knew the 
day after, though I was too intent 
upon the matter in hand to perceive 
it at the moment, that only his 
experience and acquaintance with 
the condition of the ice made the 
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vision of clean and com- 
fortable rest, and I put the 
momentary indecision 
away from me. 

***Tt is a quarter of a 
mile to my surgery by the 
ice,’ I said, ‘and it is four 





** *You’ll find it the longest, sir,’ said he. 

**T repeated my directions as to the treatment 
of Tommy, then gave the man good night, and 
stepped out on the ice, gaff in hand. The three 
hours following were charged with more terror 
and despair than, doubtless, any year of my life 
to come shall know. Iam not morbidly afraid 
of death. It was not that—not the simple, 
natural fear of death that made me suffer. It 
was the manner of its coming,—in the night, 
with the harbor folk, all ignorant of my 
extremity, peacefully sleeping around me,—the 
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slow, cruel approach of it, closing in upon every 
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; miles round the harbor by | 
the road. I’m going by the shortest way.’ 


COME Quick! ”’ 





proceed with confidence and a common-sense sort 
of caution. Above all, I must not lose my nerve.’ 

**It was easy to make the resolve; it was hard 
to carry it out. When I was searching for solid 
ice and my gaff splashed water, when the ice 
offered no more resistance to my gaff than a 
similar mass of sea-foam, when my foothold 
bent and cracked beneath me, when, upon éither 
side, lay open water, and a narrowing, uncertain 
path lay ahead, my nerve was sorely tried. 

**At times, overcome by the peril I could not 
see, I stopped dead and trembled. I feared to 
strike my gaff, feared to set my foot down, 
feared to quit the square foot of solid ice upon 
which I stood. Had it not been for the high 
wind—high and fast rising to a gale—I should 
have sat down and waited for the morning. 
But there were ominous sounds abroad, and, 
although 1 knew little about the ways of ice, I 
felt that the break-up would come before the 
|dawn. There was nothing for it but to go on. 
| ‘**And on I went; but at last—the mischance 
| was inevitable—my step was badly chosen. My 
| foot broke through, and I found myself, of a 
| sudden, sinking. I threw myself forward, and 
fell with my arms spread out; thus I distributed 
|my weight over a wider area of ice and was 
| borne up. 
| **For a time I was incapable of moving a 
muscle; the surprise, the rush of terror, the 
| shock of the fall, the sudden relief of finding 
myself safe for the moment had stunned me. So 
I lay still, hugging the ice ; for how long I cannot 
tell, but I know that when I recovered my self- 
possession my first thought was that 
the light was still burning in the 
surgery window—an immeasurable 
distance away. I must reach that 
light, I knew; but it was a long 
time before I had the courage to 
move forward. 

**Then I managed to get the gaff 
under my chest, so that I could 
throw some part of my weight upon 
it, and began to crawl. The prog- 
ress was inch by inch —slew and 
toilsome, with no moment of secu- 
rity to lighten it. I was keenly 
aware of my danger ; at any moment, 
as I knew, the ice might open and 
let me in. 

**T had gained fifty yards or more, 
and had come to a broad lake, which 
I must round, when the light in the 
window went out. 

** ‘Elizabeth has given me up for 
the night,’ I thought in despair. 
‘She has blown out the light and 
gone to bed.’ 

**There was now no point of 
light to mark my goal. It was very 
dark ; and in a few minutes I was 
lost. I had the wind to guide me, 
it is true; but I soon mistrusted the 
wind. It was veering, it had veered, 
I thought; it was not possible for 
me to trust it implicitly. In what- 
ever direction I set my face I fancied 
that the open sea lay that way. 

*‘Again and again I started, but 
upon each occasion I had no sooner 
begun to craw] than I fancied that 








passage possible. After midnight, when my | hand, lying all about me, and hidden from me | I had mischosen the way. Of course I cried for 


situation was one of extreme peril, I realized 
that the way had been neither safe for me, who 
followed, nor easy for the man who led. 

** “My boy is dying, doctor!’ said the mother, 
when we entered the house. ‘Oh, save him!’ 

*‘My sympathy for the child and his parents, 
—they loved that lad,—no less than a certain 
professional interest which takes hold of a young 
physician in such cases, kept me at Tommy’s 
bedside until long, long after dark. I need not 
have stayed so long, —ought not to have stayed, — 
for the lad was safe and out of pain; but in this 
far-away place a man must be both nurse and 
doctor, and there I found myself, at eleven 
o’clock of a dark night, worn out, and anxious 
only to reach my bed by the shortest way. 

** ‘T thinks, sir,’ said Tommy’s father, when 
I made ready to go, ‘that I wouldn’t go back by 
the ice.’ 

***Q nonsense!’ said I. ‘We came over 
without any trouble, and I’ll find my way back, 
never fear.’ 

***T wisht you’d stay here the night,’ said 
the mother. ‘If you’ll bide, sir, we’ll make 
you comfortable.’ 

***No, no,’ said I. ‘I must get to my own 
bed.’ 

** ‘Tf you’ll not go round by the shore, sir,’ 
said the man, ‘leave me pilot you across.’ 

** ‘Stay with your lad,’ said I, somewhat 
testily. ‘1’ll cross by the ice.’ 

****Twill be the longest way home the 
night,’ said he. 

**When a man is sleepy and worn out he can 
be strangely perverse. I would have my own 
way; and, to my cost, 1 was permitted to take 
it. 'Tommy’s father led me down to the landing- 
stage, put a gaff in my hand, and warned me 
to be careful—warned me particularly not to 
take a step without sounding the ice ahead 
with my gaff; and he brought the little lesson 
to an end with a wistful, ‘I wisht you wouldn’t 





said the young man, with a meaning glance at 
se sheet of note-paper clasped in his wife’s | 
1and. 

She smiled and waved it at him. ‘Wives’ | 
salve for the cure of husbands’ headaches. ’’ | 


risk it.’ 

**The tone of his voice, the earnestness and 
warm feeling with which he spoke, gave me 
pause. I hesitated; but the light inmy surgery 
window, shining so near at hand, gave me a 


by the night. ’’ 

The doctor paused. He looked over the quiet 
water of the harbor. 

**Yes,’’ he said, repeating the short, nervous 
laugh, ‘‘it was a narrow escape. The sun of 
the afternoon—it had shone hot and bright—had 
weakened the ice, and a strong, gusty wind, 
such a wind as breaks up the ice every spring, 
was blowing down the harbor to the sea. It 
had overcast the sky with thick clouds. The 
night was dark. Nothing more of the opposite 
shore than the vaguest outline of the hills—a 
blacker shadow in a black sky—was to be seen. 

**But I had the lamp in the surgery window 
to guide me, and I pushed out from the shore, 
resolute and hopeful. I made constant use of 
my gaff to sound the ice. Without it I should 
have been lost before I had gone twenty yards. 
From time to time, in rotten places, it broke 
through the ice with but slight pressure; then 
I had to turn to right or left, as seemed best, 
keeping to the general direction as well as I 
could all the while. 

**As I proceeded, treading lightly and cau- 
tiously, I was dismayed to find that the condition 
of the ice was worse than the worst I had feared. 

*** Ah,’ thought I, with a wistful glance 
toward the light in the window, ‘I’ll be glad 
enough to get there.’ 

**There were lakes of open water in my path ; 
there were flooded patches, sheets of thin, rub- 
bery ice, stretches of rotten ‘slob.’ I was not 
even sure that a solid path to my surgery wound 
through these dangers; and if path there were, 
it was a puzzling maze, strewn with pitfalls, 
with death waiting upon a misstep. 

**Had it been broad day, my situation would 
have been serious enough. In the night, with 
the treacherous places all covered up and hidden, 
it was desperate. I determined to return; but 
I was quite as unfamiliar with the lay of the 
ice behind as with the path ahead. A moment 
of thought persuaded me that the best plan was 
the boldest—to push on for the light in the 
| window. I should have, at least, a star to 
| guide me. 
| ***T have not far to go,’ I thought. ‘I must 





| help, but the wind swept my frantic screams 
away, and no man heard them. The moaning 
and swish of the gale, as it ran past the cot- 
tages, drowned my cries. The sleepers were 
not alarmed. 

**Meanwhile that same wind was breaking up 
| the ice. I could hear the cracking and grinding 
| long before I felt the motion of the pan upon 
which I lay. But at last I did feel that mass 
of ice turn and gently heave, and then I gave 
myself up for lost. 

** Doctor! Doctor!’ 

**The voice came from far to windward. The 
wind caught my answering shout and carried it 
out to sea. 

** “They will not hear me,’ I thought. ‘They 
will not come to help me.’ 

**The light shone out from the surgery window 
again. Then lights appeared in the neighboring 
| houses, and passed from room to room. There 

had been an alarm. But my pan was breaking 
|up! Would they find me in time? Would they 
find me at all ? 

**Lanterns were now gleaming on the rocks 
| back of my wharf. Half a dozen men were 
| coming down on the run, bounding from rock to 
| rock of the path. By the light of the lanterns I 

saw them launch a boat on the ice and drag it 
|out toward me. From the edge of the shore ice 
| they let it slip into the water, pushed off and 
came slowly through the opening lanes of water, 
calling my name at intervals. 

**The ice was fast breaking and moving out. 

When they caught my hail they were not long 
| about pushing the boat to where I lay. Nor, 
| you may be sure, was I long about getting 
aboard. ’’ 

**Doctor,’”’ said I, ‘‘how did they know that 
you were in distress ?”” 

*“Oh,’’ said the doctor, “‘it was Tommy’s 
father. He was worried, and walked around 

by the shore. When he found that I was not 
home, he roused the neighbors.’’ 

**As the proverb runs,’’ said I, “‘the longest 
way round is sometimes the shortest way home. ’’ 

**Yes,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘I chose the longest 
| way.”’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


| gprs are not new, for when a Conestoga 

wagon carried freight and passengers from 
New York to Philadelphia in three days, in the 
early part of the last century, the vehicle was 
called a. ‘‘flying-machine,’’ so unprecedented 
was its speed. 


Nee is said now to be at work on a portable 
wireless telephone, by the use of which 
one may talk with any one having a similar 
instrument. But what will happen if two or 
three or eleven people try to talk to the same 
person at once, when there is no girl at ‘‘central’’ 
to say that the line is busy? The victim of 
such a verbal assault would be in a worse plight 
than a man in a sewing-circle. 

ashington closed his farewell address with 

the expression of a hope that on his 
retirement he might have ‘‘the sweet enjoyment 
of partaking . . . the benign influence of good 
laws under a free government, the ever-favorite 
object of my heart, and the happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors and dangers. ’’ 
He was not disappointed, and those who have 
come after him have profited by his dangers, 
labors and cares. 


Bt hee news that people are suffering from famine 
in Sweden comes as a surprise to most 
Americans, who are accustomed to associate 
that kind of calamity with other lands and less 
industrious and thrifty people. The cause is a 
failure both of the crops and of the fisheries. 
The character of the Swedish people is shown 
in the funds which have been raised in this 
country. The Swedes of Chicago alone have 
sent more than twenty thousand dollars, and 
are sending two thousand a week. 


Fitty thousand reformed drunkards, according 
to General Booth, are marching in the ranks 
of the Salvation Army. Forty-five thousand 
young women through its influence have been 
reclaimed to lives of rectitude and happiness. 
‘The work has been done economically, and 
many who have been helped have subsequently 
paid into the treasury more than was spent upon 
their reclamation. Human waste, as well as 
that of the industrial world, can be utilized, and 
the wisest philanthropy works toward that end. 
tate aid for counties which desire to build 
good roads has resulted in important 
improvements in rural New York. The state 
engineer recently reported to the legislature that 
forty-three counties have taken advantage of 
the law, and asked for roads of a total length 
of over two thousand miles. Of these roads 
something over three hundred miles have been 
macadamized, under the supervision of the state 
engineer, and thirty -five miles of dirt roads 
built. The macadamized roads cost about nine 
thousand dollars a mile, the dirt roads from 
two to three thousand. 
he coéperative wedding present is a new idea 
in Great Britain, where the fact that ser- 
vants and tenants on estates club together and 
send one handsome gift seems to have suggested 
to somebody that friends might do the same. 
Thus one of the January brides was presented 
with a diamond ornament, and friends of a 
bridegroom united to buy him an automobile. 
‘The American bride sometimes exchanges her 
duplicates; but that is not always convenient, 
and it tends to provoke misunderstandings. 
She, too, will rejoice if the new fashion spreads, 
so that, instead of pickle-dishes and the like, 
she may look forward to something substantial, 
such as a house and lot. 
* uaaasetned services held in absolute darkness 
are an experiment begun a few weeks ago 
in London. The purpose was not novelty or 
notoriety, but a desire to answer the objection 
raised by poorly dressed people against going 
10 any place where their shabby clothes made 
them feel uncomfortable. The experiment was 
made at St. James’s, in Clerkenwell. A large 
sheet was hung across the eastern end of the 
chureh, and upon this the words and music of 
the hymns, the prayers and responses were 
thrown bya lime-light lantern. If the attention 
of the congregation was not concentrated on the 
service the fault could not be attributed to any 
desire to study the fashions. 
Never to prophesy unless one is sure of his 
facts is a good rule to follow. If the late 
Maj. D. H. Vinton had followed this rule when 
he was sent to the Pacific coast in 1849 the people 
of San Francisco would not now be laughing at 
him. He said then in a report to his superiors 
that there were natural obstacles to the growth 
and permanency of San Francisco as a com- 
mercial center, and declared that no military 
depot ought to be erected there. He thought 
Benicia, which now has about three thousand 
population, would make a good port of entry, 
doubtless preferring it to San Francisco. It is 
only fair to the memory of Major Vinton to say 
that his colleagues in the army agreed with him. 
A®rizn mission station had lately two trouble- 
some problems, raised respectively by an 
extremely dull boy and a persistently wilful 
calf: What to do with the boy, who was getting 











THE YOUTH’S 
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beyond the school age, and seemed to have so 
little capacity? And the calf? All at once 
it was found that the boy, who was regarded 
as so unpromising, could do what no one else 
could do—manage the calf. The sensible teacher 
concluded that the power to command might be 
tried on boy nature as well as on calf nature. 
The capacity to influence is to be utilized, and 
the small boys are to be under the charge of the 
born leader whom the calf ‘‘discovered.’’ 


hile wiping the perspiration from his fore- 

head, a porter who sat down to rest on the 
steps of the subtreasury in Wall Street, New 
York, felt something drop in the hat which he 
held in his hand. It was a nickel which some 
passer-by had given to him, mistaking him for 
abeggar. The porter, after his first indignation, 
decided to sit there a while longer to see what 
would happen, and before he went home to 
supper nearly five dollars had been dropped into 
his hat. As a result of the ‘‘charity’’ of the 
people in the street, he gave up the position 
where he was earning an honest living, and 
became a beggar, because it paid better ; and the 
man who gave the nickel that led to this down- 
fall doubtless went home that night congratu- 
lating himself on his kindness to a fellow creature 
in need. 

® & 
NOT WASTED. 


Whate’er of good the old time had 
Remains to make our own time glad. 
People’s Rime. 
® © 


MAKING AMERICANS. 
W’* that has noted the tide of immigrants 


which pours into the United States 


every year has not asked himself how 
the stream becomes merged in the current of 
national life; how these strangers are trans- 
muted into American citizens? Without doubt, 
the most important agency is the public schools. 
A college settlement which has been studying 
the matter closely has brought to light some 
most interesting and encouraging details. 

**A little girl of foreign birth and stammering 
tongue, in one of the lower grades, tells a visitor 
that the beautiful portrait of the Father of his 
Country, which hangs upon the schoolroom 
wall, is a picture of Buffalo Bill. This is the 


beginning. 

**A few grades higher a group of boys of 
foreign birth are celebrating Washington’s 
birthday. In mimie scene they reproduce the 
proceedings of the Continental Congress. 
Statesman after statesman answers as his name 
is called. The gentleman from Virginia can 
hardly wait his turn to deliver himself of his 
great utterances; the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania protests in vain. All at last agree to 
hang together or to hang separately, and they 
affix their names to an imaginary Declaration 
of Independence. Their audience cheers with 
excitement, and joins with the patriots in sing- 
ing fervently and unquestioningly ‘Land where 
my fathers died.’ ’” 

All this may seem an artificial means of 
stimulating loyalty to a new fatherland. Yet 
could a better one be devised? These boys are 
at the age when imagination plays its most 
important part. Their contemporaries of 
American birth are playing Indian and train- 
robber. This does not mean that they will 
become savages or bandits, nor is it expected 
that the young immigrants will grow into 
Patrick Henrys and Robert Morrises. But the 
ideals which these names set up for them are 
provocations to the best citizenship. 

The public schools which guide their pupils 
into exercises of this sort are doing an important 
service. Our composite population needs every 
unifying influence. 

e © 


THE GREAT CANAL. 


ne obstacle only to the construction of 
the Panama Canal remained to be 
surmounted when Mr. Hay and Mr. 
Herran signed the treaty between the United 
States and Colombia —the ratification of the 
treaty by the two governments. Although the 
Colombian Congress will not meet until next 
month, its consent to the treaty is fully expected. 
Should consent be given, the payment of forty 
million dollars for the charter, the property and 
the work already done will soon be made to the 
Panama Canal Company of France, and of 
ten millions to Colombia for the valuable rights 
which it concedes to this country. 

The construction of the canal is, with the 
exception of the Siberian railway, the greatest 
and most costly work ever undertaken by a 
government. Neither the United States nor 
any other country would ever engage in such an 
enterprise as a commercial venture, with the 
idea of obtaining revenue from the tolls paid by 
vessels passing through the canal. The pur- 
pose is purely one of politics, in the widest and 
best sense of that term. 

For the country itself there is needed a quick 
and easy transit for its naval vessels between 
the Pacific and the Atlantic coasts. Moreover, 
its merchants and merchant marine will obtain 
an advantage in the possession of the shortest 
route, in the competition for the trade of China, 
Japan and Australia, as well as of the South 
American republics bordering on the Pacific. 

Yet the objects are not all selfish. This 





country has assumed certain responsibilities in 
behalf of its weaker neighbors on the American 
continent. It has defended and will defend 
them against European aggression. A remark- 
able clause of the treaty with Colombia declares 
that the United States does not intend to impair 
the sovereignty or acquire. the territory of any 
of these countries, but desires to strengthen their 
power, ‘‘and to promote, develop and maintain 
their prosperity and independence.’? The canal 
will render this work easier. 

Public sentiment long ago was strongly 
developed in favor of the canal which will unite 
the two continents of America by separating 
them. It will be more firmly fixed in favor of 
the enterprise because it is to be undertaken for 
grand and noble purposes. 


*® © 


CULTURE , NOT CREATION, 


My business is not to remake myself, 
But make the absolute best of what God made. 
ning. 
> © 


THE FUN IN LIFE. 


sense of humor is more valuable for a 
busy woman than all the latest inven- 
tions for making housekeeping easy. 

The patent dish-washer, the self-feeding and 
self-shaking range, the washing-machine, the 
bread-mixer and the egg-beater all put together 
will not help ‘‘mother’’ through Saturday 
morning so well as the ability to laugh long 
and heartily. - 

Unfortunately there is no school where this 
accomplishment can be learned. The giggling 
girl is not sure to grow up a laughing woman. 
She may regard herself and her own affairs with 
a portentous seriousness. Egotism is fatal toa 
true sense of humor. So is a lack of imagina- 
tion. So is that morbid conscientiousness, 
which is our least desirable inheritance from 

That family is fortunate indeed where the 
mother is first to see a joke and to lead the 
mirth. In too many homes her sole share in 
merriment is her dismal ‘‘I’m sure I don’t see 
what you’re laughing about!’? The mother, an 
invalid for years, who could answer an inquiry 
about her health with a quizzical smile and a 
quick ‘‘Sick abed, and worse up!’ was not a 
burden but a joy to the children who found her 
room ‘‘the jolliest place in the house.’ 

A nonsense rime, a droll conundrum, a lively 
repartee, a story of misadventure, may all serve 
as sauce for a dull day. The appetite for 
fun may be coaxed to grow by what it feeds on 
until the mature woman, laden with responsi- 
bilities, can smile at her own small trials and 
help others to follow her example. She will 
learn first not to cry over spilt milk, and later 
will master an even more useful accomplish- 
ment, and will laugh over it. 


¢ ¢ 


FOR THE FARMER. 


ix million two hundred thousand farmers’ 
bulletins on a hundred and forty different 
subjects were printed for the Department 

of Agriculture during the past fiscal year. As 
there are about six million farmers, exclusive of 
agricultural laborers, in the United States, this 
is one pamphlet for each one. If any farmer 
did not get his copy, it was because he did not 
apply for it, for they are nearly all turned over 
to the members of Congress for free distribution. 

There is hardly a subject in which farmers 
are interested that is not discussed in some one 
of the various bulletins. Information is con- 
tained in them about the feeding of farm 
animals, hog-cholera, how to kill weeds, the care 
and feeding of chickens, butter-making and the 
care of milk, the vegetable-garden, good roads, 
breeds of dairy cattle, bread-making, how to 
raise apples, rice- culture, tomato - growing, 
sugar as food, insects affecting tobacco, cotton 
and grapes; diseases of potatoes and apples, 
how to detect oleomargarine and renovated 
butter, tree-planting on rural school grounds, 
the Angora goat, and scores of other things. 

it would be difficult to estimate with any 
degree of accuracy the financial benefit which 
has accrued to the farmers from the perusal of 
these bulletins. Such men as believe they must 
be continually studying to keep abreast of the 
times and to understand the possibilities of 
their business have been the most diligent 


readers of the publications of the Department: 


of Agriculture. It is the benefit which these 
men have derived that justifies the continued 
expenditure of money by the government for free 
education of this kind, an education almost as 
necessary to national prosperity as that provided 
for the children in the public schools. 


* © 


CONGRESSIONAL SUBCOMMITTEES. 
ften as the committee system in our legis- 
QO lative bodies has been described, little 
attention seems to have been given to 
its hardy offspring, ‘‘the subcommittee.’”? This 
vigorous child is growing rapidly, and is, in 
most senses, ‘‘a chip of the old block.’’ 

In Congress nearly all the great committees 
subdivide their work in order that a few men 
may have opportunity to become specialists, and 
so go to the bottom of each subject. In the 


House a subcommittee is appointed for each 
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of the great supply bills by such a division of 
the whole membership that each man is expected 
to work on two of these bills. The full com- 
mittee reviews results and decides the disputed 
points. In the ways and means committee one 
group is assigned to the tariff, another to 
internal revenue, a third: to customs adminis- 
tration, and so on. 

There is little uniformity as yet in the system 
of these divisions. Each committee is the 
judge of its working methods, and also makes 
its own assignments. Sometimes the sub- 
committees are permanent affairs, so that a 
member serves from term to term in the same 
one until he comes to have a place of work in it 
almost as well recognized as the committee 
assignment itself. On other occasions sub- 
committees are appointed temporarily, and for 
a special task, like the consideration of an 
unexpected bill. In the claims committees one 
man is often assigned to make the first investi- 
gation. In fact, the size of the subcommittee 
depends on the size of the units of its work. 

In the Senate this system is even more fully 
developed than in the House. The state 
legislatures, although exhibiting some diversity 
in their practice, seem also to be moving toward 
this form of specialization. 


® © 


MISTAKEN CHARITY. 


irst make sure of the object of your benevo- ? 


lence ; then be his benefactor. The newspapers 
have been circulating the story of a departing 
visitor to an insane asylum, who had promised 
to air the wrongs of a man, apparently sane, 
incarcerated there, so he declared, by designing 
relatives who wished to control his property. He 
had quite convinced the visitor of his sanity; but 
at the moment of parting he touched his arm, and 
inquired if he happened to have a piece of toast 
about him. 

“No,” was the answer. “But why?” 

“Because,” said the.sane victim, gravely, “I am 
a poached egg, and I’m tired, and I want some- 
where to sit down.” 

During a cold snap last winter a good woman 
was obliged, no less suddenly, to reconsider the 
wisdom of an act intended as benevolence; but 
in her case the deed was done, and could not be 
undone. Hurrying home, cold, tired, and aware 
that her nose was frost-bitten, she was yet 
moved to pause by the spectacle of a wretched 
bull pup quaking on a door-step, his nose to the 
erack, lifting it occasionally to emit a heart- 
trending howl of misery. She mounted the steps 
and rang, intending to call the attention of the 
inmates to the freezing condition of their neglected 
pet; but the bell would not sound. She then 
rattled the latch, and in so doing found the catch 
was not down, and that she conld open the door. 
She did so. 

The pup did not stop for thanks. He flew in, 
flew up-stairs, flew at a cat in a basket on a fur 
rug on the landing, with her kittens; seized one 
kitten and shook the life out of it; made for the 
next—and then the mother lighted on his back 
with a “‘yowl” of fury, and there was a mad mélée 
of cat, kittens, puppy, basket and rug, with fur 
flying thickly through the air! Doors opened, 
and men with canes, maids with papers and 
children in tears came rushing upon the scene. 

It was a terrific fight, and when the benevolent 
woman went home, after humble apologies, her 
heart was sore and her frozen nose ached; and 
she was followed sulkily by a strange bull pup— 
for he had merely been sniffing at the door for the 
eat he had chased home there a minute earlier; 
and she had just paid twenty dollars for damages 
to a fur rug and the untimely death of a prize 
Angora kitten. 

The next puppy who invokes her pity will have 
to prove his identity before she will so much as 
let him into his own kennel. Discretion is the 
better part of charity, as well as of valor. 


® & 


FOR THOSE WHO WORK. 


ne of the most interesting experiments of the 
famous social settlement at Hull House, 
Chicago, is that of its Labor Museum. 

“If you have been working all day in a sweat- 
shop,” says Miss Addams, ‘‘making buttonholes, 
perhaps, hour after hour and day after day and 
month after month, till life seems one heavy, 
unending task, it may at least give dignity to your 
work to realize, even in a small degree, its evolu- 
tion, to put yourself in line with the unbroken 
generations of toilers back through the centuries.” 

It was not an easy thing to arouse the interest 
of women exhausted with the day’s long toil. 
There were hundreds whom classes and lectures 
failed to touch. Often they were too tired to 
listen ; it was so much easier to sit on the door-step 
and talk with the next neighbor! 

Sometimes it was prejudice. One girl was over- 
heard saying that she would be ashamed to be 
caught dead at a lecture. The wise and patient 
workers at Huli House, however, studied this 
problem, as they had studied so many other prob- 
lems through the years, and the result was the 
Labor Museum, where was set forth, not in words 
but in objects, some of the great stories of labor. 

The people came. They looked at the Greek 
and Syrian distaffs; there were women among 
them who knew all about the distaff. They looked 
at wheels and reels and looms. Some of them 
understood about those, too. Vaguely at first, 
then more and more clearly, they grasped the 
thought of the dignity of labor, and of their place 
in the great army of toilers. Nor was this all. 
Their children, sons and daughters who had 
caught a cheap “tin-finish” Americanism, and 
looked down upon their mothers because they 
did not speak English, and wore kerchiefs instead 
of department-store hats, began to show a new 
respect for them. The Labor Museum was doing 
its work. 

Are there not many besides a few hundreds or 
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thousands in one corner of Chicago for whom the 
Labor Museum has its message? There are 
farmers’ wives and housemothers everywhere to 
whom the days come crowded with never-ending 
tasks. They long for books, for recreation, for 
culture, and still life seems nothing but endless 
cooking and sewing and washing and mending. 
To all these, and such 4s these, it should bring 
freshness and courage to think of themselves as 
part of the great army of workers under all skies, 
whose patient, toil-worn hands have blessed the 
world for generations—whose work is to-day, as it 
always must be, greater than the greatest enter- 
prises that the human mind can achieve. 
So & 


POETRY AMONG THE UNEDUCATED. 


mperfectly cultivated people are prone to regard 
poetry as a special delight, reserved, as Lowell 
said of Chaucer, for themselves and a few friends. 
An experience which a writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly relates in a paper called “‘The Book in 
the Tenement” shows how greatly they are 
mistaken. 

One summer many of the workers in a slum 
“settlement” were reading Kipling. The people 
of the neighborhood caught the prevailing taste. 
One little girl thought the “realest” of Kipling’s 
verse was this stanza: 

Small mirth was in the making. Now 

I lift the cloth that cloaks the clay, 

And wearied, at thy feet I lay 

My wares ere I go forth to sell. 

The long bazaar will praise,— but thou,— 
Heart of my heart, have I done well ? 

“Why do you like it?” the teacher asked. 

“Because it makes me want to do my work 
well.” P 

One day a girl was saying that she liked the 
poem: 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll! 

Another preferred : 

Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea! 

A boy was silent. 

“Don’t you say either of those poems when you 
are at the seashore?” 

“No,” he replied, “I don’t. But there is one I 
always think of.” Then he repeated Kipling’s 
poem: 

“The Injian Ocean sets an’ smiles 

So sof’, so bright, so bloomin’ blue.” 

“T like it better than uhem other two ocean poems. 
It’s so friendly like with everything.” 

When President McKinley was shot they were 
talking it over in the settlement. 

“Yes,” said one boy, “all day a poem in your 
little red book [Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional’’] goes over 
and over inmy head. The man who did this thing 
is a Pole, and Iam a Pole. It hurts hard. This 
piece cries out in my head: 

“For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard. 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord!” 
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FIRE-FIGHTING IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


e American colonist was ever in dread of fire. 

It was not until 1731 that fire-engines were 
brought from London to New York. The author 
of “Social New York Under the Georges” says 
that the first time these engines were used was 
when a fire broke out at midnight, December 6, 
1732, in a joiner’s house. The contemporary 
report runs: 

It be in the garret, w n were 
asleop and burned + Te put tee help — 
the two fire-engines which came from London in 
the ship Beaver, the fire was extinguished, after 
—s urned down that house and damaged the 
next. 

Not a very efficient fire department! 

In 1739 a New York manufacturer made an 
engine which he said would “deliver two hogs- 
heads of water in a minute in a continued stream.” 
By 1776 New York had eight fire-engines, manned 
by one engineer, two assistants, and twelve min- 
utemen from each of the six wards. 

Meanwhile laws had been passed for the preven- 
tion of fire. Two official “viewers” of chimneys 
and hearths were appointed to see that the flues 
were kept clean. Moreover, each house that had 
three fireplaces was obliged to keep two leather 
buckets, which the landlord had to supply. 

In 1749 a writer to the Post-Boy advised the 
people to build balconies on the roof and keep 
pails of water there. 

“All gentlemen of fortune,” he said, “might keep 
there a small garden- or fire-engine, which costs 
from fifteen to twenty pounds.” 

It seems, too, that the people were very alert 
and willing to help when a fire broke out. It was 
this old kind of self-help which made young 
America. The writer in the Post-Boy exclaims: 

“Upon the first touch of the fire-bell how soon 
do our streets swarm with men from all parts! 
and their willingness and expeditious behaviour 
has even surprised the strangers amongst us who 
have seen it!” 

* © 


FOR THE FEET OF GENIUS. 


hen the great Norwegian violinist, Ole Bull, 
visited Nashville, Tennessee, some time in 
the forties of the last century, he was invited 
to play in the Odd Feilows’ Hall. It was a new 
and handsome building, says Short Stories, worthy 
of a more fitting platform than the one hurriedly 


erected for the occasion, made of rough boards, | 


and not even carpeted. 

A lady who was known as an accomplished 
musician, and one of the most elegant women in 
Nashville, noticed the rude stage immediately 
upon her arrival. In order to convey her admira- 
tion for the artist and her regret for the common- 
ness of his surroundings, she went forward, took 
off her large, costly black velvet mantle, and 
spread it out smoothly on the rough floor, near 


the edge of the stage, just where he would be | 


expected to stand. 
A few moments later the master appeared on 
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the stage, and the audience eagerly watched to | 


smiling, and as he reached the handsome mantle | 
lying there, he made another most courtly bow, 

and accompanied it by a wave of his hand, which 

fully showed his appreciation of the delicate 

compliment. Then he stepped to one side, drew 

his bow across the strings of his violin, and began 

to play. 

* ¢ 


THE GIANT GUN. 


he great sixteen-inch gun, the largest in the 

world, completed its journey to Sandy Hook 
some months ago. The giant was begun in May, 
1898, and was finished in June, 1902. It is forty- 
nine feet long. The diameter of the breech is five 
feet four inches, and of the muzzle two feet four 
inches. It will throw a shell weighing twenty- 
four hundred pounds twenty-one’ miles. It has 
cost a hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


Two tugs towed the lighter, Captain Tom, on 
which the = rested, with the big derrick, 
Monarch, lashed alongside. The total weight of 
the burden was a hundred and thirty tons. Slowly 
the tugs made their way down the ship channel, 
and arrived at the Ordnance Dock. For two 
weeks dock-builders had been repairing and | 
ote ge og | the pier, and laying a new railway- | 
track on it, to insure the safe transportation of 
the gun to its destination, two miles inland. 

The great derrick lifted the monster gun and 
lowered it to its resting-place on two flat cars. 
When the officer in charge of the work gave the 
word, the engineer opened the throttle cautiously, 
that the load might not start in haste. But it 
required all the steam he could muster to move 
at all; and so great was the strain that sand had 
a \ sappaana on the track to insure the grip of the 
wheels. 

At no time was the speed of the train faster 
than a man could walk. Half a mile from its 
landing-place the gun was side-tracked and left 
in charge of a watchman, who said, when asked 
what he was doing: | 

“IT have orders not to lave any man take it | 
away.” 
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RETURNED TO ROOST. 


ne of the theories of Mr. James B. Reynolds, 
the head of the University Settlement Society 
in New York, and now Mayor Low’s private 
| Secretary, is that much of the drunkenness on the 
| part of poor and ignorant men is caused by the fact 
that their equally poor and ignorant wives do not 
| know how to cook nourishing food properly, and 
| that, exhausted by manual labor and insufficiently 
| nourished, their systems naturally crave stimu- 
|lants. One day this theory came home to roost. 
The husband of an Irishwoman had beaten her 
| unmercifully, says the New York correspondent 
| of the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, and 
jhad been locked up for it. The morning after | 
| the wife approached Mr. Reynolds. 
“Oh, sir,”’ she said, in great distress, “come and 
| pate me get my Michael out. Sure, I had ’im 
| locked up last night for beatin’ me; put for the 
love of heaven come and help me get him out!” 
Her face was badly banged up, her head was 
bandaged, and she walked with a limp. 
| “But you don’t want to get him out,” said the 
|} settlement worker. “He’s almost killed you. 
| Leave himin. It willdo him good. I'll see that 
| you don’t suffer for lack of his wages while he’s 
n prison.” 
| “Oh, no,” she said, “’twas all my fault. You 
told me it was bad cookin’ drove ’em to the rum | 
shops, and faith, | cooked the praties in the same | 
old way. Ofcourse he got drunk. *Twas my own 
fault. I didn’t cook ’em in the way 1 was told at 
the settlement, and of course he got drunk.” 
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A SHIP ON SHORE. 


ensa, a native African, who accompanied Mr. 

R. A. Freeman on his journey through 
Ashanti and Jaman, seemed to regard all the 
hardships and discomforts the party encountered 
as a joke. He had once been a laborer on a 
steamer, and was very fond of personating a ship, 
to the amusement of the other carriers. Mr. | 
Freeman describes this joyous African as follows: 


As he sat on the ground, devouring a plantain, 
he would inform the assembled company that he 
was taking in cargo; then he would sit for a while 
and get up steam, and when the bugie sounded 
the advance he would rise and take up his load 
and start himself with a great ringing of imaginary 
bells and co! spoken orders to go full speed 
ahead, and finally ——— off with his machinery 
clanking and his propeller thumping an imaginary 
se 


a. 

When we waded across the streams he usually 
took soundings with his feet, and announced the 
depth by shouting in genuine nautical sty, “And 
a half-five,” or whatever he considered the depth 
to be; and once, when he slipped over head and 
ears into a swamp, he emerged dripping and 
grinning, bawling, “Vo soundings!” 
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HOW IT IS SOMETIMES DONE. 


ood journalism is so valuable that it is a pity 

there should be so much bad journalism. 

Yet we have all learned not to trust absolutely to 

the daily press, and we never can trust it abso- 

lutely so long as such a story is possible as this, 
which is vouched for by the London Globe 


A British journalist of good reputation was 
called on suddenly to write an obituary notice 
of the late Bret Harte. He sat down full of 
enthusiasm for his subject, and with what seemed 
to him pretty complete knowledge, and wrote a 
glowing article. He sent it to the printer. 

When it came back in proof he was appalled 
to see that he had written a column and a half 
about Mark Twain. Time pressed. There were 
only a few minutes to get his article into the 

aper. So he simply changed the book titles and 
et it go. 
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RECIPROCITY. 


| "The simple principle that one man’s opinion is 
as valuable as that of his neighbor did not 
meet with the approval of the professional man 
in this story from the Chicago Tribune: 


| “These shoes, doctor,” said the cobbler, after a 
| brief examination, “‘ain’t worth mending.” 
| “Then, of course,” said the doctor, turning 
ony. “T don’t want anything done to them.” 
; “Butl charge you fifty cents just the same.” 
“What for?” 
“Well, sir, you charged me five dollars the other 
day for telling me there wasn’t anything the matter | 
with me.” 








A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 


see what he would do. He advanced bowing and on a cough. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ are of great 





service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. (Ade. 
STAMP 100 all diff. Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 

Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Turkey, Persia, Tunis, etc., and Album, 
only 10c. 1000 fine mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 10c. 60 
diff, U.S8.,25e. Agts wtd.,50%. 1908 List PREE. 
Ch.A.Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,8t.Louis,Mo. 








We Carpet Your Floor for $3 


~ introduce our new, serviceable and healthful ~\ 
RC aGe BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 

“| Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 
colors sent free. 
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fell a moment, girls, and let me 
play the piano for you before you 
go. I want you tohear what artistic effects 
I can obtain. With the aid of my new 
Angelus | can play with the same wonder- 
ful power as the greatest pianists. See 
how I can phrase and shade and how I can 
accent a note whenever required, but most 
astonishing of all, how / can subdue the 
accompaniment and bring out clearly the 
melody either in the treble or in the bass. 


“IF YOU HAVE AN ANGELUS 


you can play anything, from a Chopin 
Nocturne to ‘ Mr. Dooley,’ and it is so de- 
lightful to be able to sit down and play a 
piece of music as it ought to be played. 
You know that the technique will be per- 
fect and the expression you give yourself, 
just as you would if you were playing 
with your own fingers and had your foot 
on the pedal. 

‘* The Angelus costs oaly $250.00, and 
if I could not obtain another I would not 
part with mine for anything in the world, 
for it has made music more real to me 
than I could ever have imagined.’’ 

Illustrated book given to inquirers. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., 


Main Offices and Factory, Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 
SOLD BY 

The Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, John Wana- 
maker, New York; Juelg & Co.,’Baltimore and 
Washington; John Wanamaker, Philadelphia; 
8. Hamilton, Pittsburg; Geo. P. Bent, Chicago; 
The Estey Co., St. Louis; Sherman, Clay & Co., 
San Francisco; The W, G. Woodmansee Piano 
Co., Cincinnati ; The J. T. Wamelink & Sons 
Piano Co., Cleveland; J. Herbert Marshall, 
Regent House, Regent St., London; and other 
local agencies throughout the country. 

















QuGlAS 


$200 
—_ 
f- 

UNION MADE 

W. L. Douglas makes and selis 

more men’s Goodyear Welt (Hand- 

Sewed Process) shoes than any other 

manufacturer in the world. 


$25,000 REWARD 


} 
| will be paid to any one who 
| can disprove this statement 





Because W. L. Douglas is 
the largest manufacturer he 
}can buy cheaper and pro- Bi 
|} duce his shoes at a lower rf 
cost than other concerns, 
which enables him to sell 
shoes for $3.50 and 83.00 
equal in every way to those 
sold elsewhere for $4 and 85. 
| W. L. Douglas $3.50 and 
| $3 shoes are worn by thou- 
sands of men who have been 
in r$4and &5, not believing they could get a 
irst-class shoe for $3.50 or $3. 

He has convinced them that the style, fit 
and wear of his $3.50 and $3 shoes is Just as 
| good. Give them a trial and save money. 

Notice Increase / 1899 Sales: 82.209,093-31 
in Business: 1 1902 Sales: ®5,024,340.00 
A gain of 82,820,456.79 in Four Years. 

W. L. DOUCLAS $4.00 CILT EDCE LINE, 
| Worth $6.00 Compared with Other Makes. 
| _ The best imported and American leathers, Heyl’s 
| Patent Calf, Enamel, Box Calf, Calf, Vici Kid, Corona 
|-Colt, and National Kangaroo. Fast Color Eyelets. 
C ti « The genuine have W. L. DOUGLAS 

au ion * name and price stamped on bottom. 

Shoes by mail, 25c. extra. Milas. Catalogue free. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 


Finest in theWorld 


BAKER’S 


























CHOICE RECIPES, 80 PAGES, SENT F BRED 


WALTER BAKER & GO. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
40 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


EsTABLISHED 1780, 




















The Cost of Repairs 


is reduced to a minimum when a Jas. Boss Watch 
Case protects the works of the watch from dust and 
dampness, jolt and jar. 


JAS. BOSS 
sunwe! Watch Gases 


are far stronger than solid gold cases, abso- 
lutely close fitting, do not get out of shape, or 
lose their rigidity. Fully guaranteed for 25 

No matter how much you pay for a 





movement, be sure to have it 
—_ with a Jas. Boss Case. 
he original gold filled case and 
the only qee Roovest by 50 years of 
service. Write us for a booklet. 


This Mark is Stamped 
in Every Boss Case. 
THE KEYSTONE 
WATCH CASE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 








Sensational Flower Seed Novelty! 


Everblooming Hollyhocks 


Picturesque, luxuriant and healthy. 
Flower the same season from Spring-sown seed 


Doubles, semi-doubles and sin, 

Every garden may now be enriched with this 
stately Queen of Flowers, grown as easily and 
flowering as quickly as any garden annual. 

Price of seed, d combina’ 
25c. per pkt., 5 pkts. for $1.00. 
We illustrate in colors and describe these glorious 
jollyhocks in our new catalogue of 


‘* Everything for the Garden,’’ 
the largest and handsomest Seed and Plant 
Catalogue ever issued. A copy will be mailed 
: free to every purchaser of above seeds on 

condition they mention this paper. 
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AK dawn near his fortress gleaming 
The King of the Ice-Realm stands: 
His eyes are alight with dreaming, 
The spear rounds his rigid hands. 
“Q mariners stainless as morning, 
Ye crews of the steadfast north! 
The bounds that have held you scorning, 
In the strength of the cold go forth. 


“Wherever the sea-gull, resting, 

Her breast in the crystal dips, 

Shall shimmer, the bright wave breasting, 
The misty hulls of our ships. 

The tropics shall see our glory 
Borne down by the sweeping gale, 

And earth shall repeat the story. 
Let the fleet of the icebergs sail!” 


So over the waters slipping 
Unfreighted the icebergs go, 

Their vast hulks rising and dipping 
And worn by the ocean’s flow. 

By trumpeting winds forespoken, 
With clouds for their sails outspread, 

Through waves that no keel has broken 
They pass where their fates have led. 


Far into the southern ocean 
They fare all silently forth, 
And they bear with their stately motion 
The changeless breath of the north. 
They reck no bar nor resistance, 
And the cheek of the sailor pales 
When, tide-swept out of the distance, 
The fleet of the icebergs sails. 
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A CHILD’S SONG. 

NE day, nearly half a century ago, 
a Gipsy wagon stopped before a 
doctor’s door in a little Hertford- 
shire town. ‘There was a sick child 
inside. The doctor went to the door 
of the cart and looked at her. His 
verdict was instant: 


‘Smallpox. Get out of the town 
at once.’’ 


Under the doctor’s directions, 
the father drove his wagon to an 
unfrequented lane, where he set up 
his tent. He kept the wagon at some distance 
for the sick-room, and there he, the father, 
remained to care for the suffering child. In a 
few days another child became ill. The father 
took him, too, not allowing his wife to come 
near. She cooked the food for the sick ones, 
and wandered up and down the lane almost 
distracted with grief. In her anxiety she crept 
closer and closer to the wagon where her sick 
children lay, and so, probably through her 
mother-love, exposed herself constantly to con- 
tagion. 

One morning she knew that the fatal disease 
had found her, too. The father was desperate. 
He loved his wife devotedly, and had tried his 
best to save her. Day and night for a month 
he had nursed his children alone. Now the 
wife was dying. From the first there was no 
hope for her or the baby. 

Sitting by her bed, the husband asked her if 
she believed in God. Once, years before, he 
had been in prison upon some charge or other, 
and had heard the chaplain preach from the 
text, ‘‘I am the good shepherd.’’ He could not 
read, and there had been no one to help him, 
but the sermon had made a deep impression on 
him, and through all his subsequent years of 
wandering he had not forgotten it. 

**Do you try to pray ?’’ he asked. 

**Yes,’’ she answered, ‘‘but always there 
comes a black hand before me, and a voice says, 
‘There is no mercy for you.’ ’’ 

Her husband hurried outside that she might 
not see his face. He was so utterly alone in his 
terrible need! His wandering life had left him 
small opportunity to form any permanent friend- 
ships in any of the places he visited, and his 
race was never regarded with favor. Now, 
moreover, the terrible disease from which his 
wife was dying and his children suffering still 
further cut him off from human help. Then 
from the wagon he heard his wife’s voice: 


“I have a Father in the promised land. 
My Father calls me, I must go 
To meet Him in the promised land.” 


The feeble voice sang the words clearly. 

The man ran back. ‘‘Where did you learn 
that ?’’ he cried. 

The dying woman lifted her eyes to his, all 
the trouble gone from them. 

One Sunday, when she was a child, she told 
him, her father had pitched his tent upon a 
village green. The children were going to 
chapel, and the Gipsy child had followed them 
and heard them sing those words. To-day they 
had come back to her with a wonderful message. 

‘I am not afraid to die now,’’ she said. “It 
will be all right. God will take care of my 
children. ’’ 

A day or two later she died—quiet and 
unafraid. 

No minister, teacher or missionary had ever 
come near her life, but through a child’s song, 














THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





heard twenty years before, the mighty Love 
had met the seeking soul and given it peace. 

The dying woman. was the mother of the 
famous evangelist, ‘‘Gipsy’’ Smith. 
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TOUGH CUSTOMERS. 


T" most important rule to be observed by 
the man who hunts wild hogs in southern 
Colorado is to be near a tree, otherwise his 
first hunt may be his last. A Northern man who 
went after these Southwestern hogs was inclined 
to laugh at the warnings of his Yuma Indian 
guides, but his experience, as reported in the 
Washington Post, proves that the animals fairly 
ache to give the hunter all the sport he wants. 


My mgt punter om» ~y a — =o - 
of the Yuma es, e sportsman ge 
his rifle ready and take his stand near a thick- 
spreading tree with some low-hanging limbs. He 
and Paul, the second Indian, stepped off to the 
sides, each standing beside a sapling. Then the 
sent the dogs into the underbrush and awai 
developments. 

Presently the dogs broke out of the,underbrush 
and made away, as if they had important business 
at the other end of the county. Closely behind 
the dogs came a big boar, foam dripping from his 

eat Tasks, and covered with the blood of a 
slaughtered dog. Tite fired, hitting him squeraty 
in the head; but the boar only grunted with rage 


anne guided hi d his 
e e drop) $ gun and swung u 
sapling without Solar The boar came on full tilt, 
and struck the little tree fair with his forehead. 
The blow nearly shook the guide off. After two 
or three attempts to butt down the tree, the boar 
began work about three feet from its foot, diggin 
up the ground until he struck a root, then biting 
with his razor-like teeth. The hunter then ee 
8 
id 





it time to take a hand. With his rifle over 
shoulder he scrambled up into his tree, an 
getting a sight at the boar, he fired, but did 
not bring the animal down. It took seven shots 
to do that. 

After the big boar had been disposed of, Tite 
and the hunter thought of Paul. He was concealed 
by aeeevenins underbrush, but they could hear 
his rifle popping. Then the rifle-shots suddenl 
sto’ heard only snarls and grunts. 
t where they had a clear view they 
saw an exciting spectacle. 

All the drove except the big boar had broken 
through the brush near where Paul was standing. 
He promptly ‘“‘shinned” his sapling, and there he 
was besieged, some of the hogs butting the tree, 
others vigorously undermining it. He had made 

use of his rifle, but he had started out with 
only half a dozen igi and there were more 
hogs than cartridges. If he had been alone he 
certainly would have lost his life, for the hogs 
would either have ones down the tree or waited 
till hunger and exhaustion had forced him to loose 
his grip. Once out of the tree, he would have been 
torn to pieces in a twinkling. 

Tite and the sportsman climbed two trees where 
ey had a clear range, and opened fire. They 
h lenty of ammunition, and, of course, there 
could be but one issue. But not one of the hogs— 
there were nineteen—ran away. Every one was 
killed while raging and nee and fighting at 
the foot of one of the trees. in which the men were 
—. When they looked over their —- 

elts they found it had taken more than fifty 
bullets to dispose of the drove. Yet all three 
men were accounted good shots. 
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A LOVER OF NICE DISTINCTIONS. 


he Siamese differ from other Orientals in a 
kind of youthful curiosity which has made 
them reach out for European ideas, whereas 
most Eastern races have repelled the West or 
been indifferent to it. A recent writer on Siam 
gives an account of the learning of the King of 
Siam who died in 1868. He was a trained Oriental 
linguist, and corresponded in fluent English with 
many Englishmen of distinction. From the book 
by Mrs. Leonowens, English governess at the 
Siamese court, the writer quotes an account of his 
majesty’s habits of study. 


Before my arrival in Bangkok it had been a not 
uncommon practice to send for a missionary at 
midnight, have him beguiled or abducted from his 
bed, and conveyed by boat to the palace, some 
miles up the river, inquire if would not 

more elegan te “murky” instead of 
“obscure,” or “gloomily dark’’ rather than “not 
clearly apparent.” And if the wretched man 
should venture to declare his honest preference 
for the ordinary over the extraordinary form of 
expression, he was forthwith dismissed with irony. 
arrogance, or even insult, and without a word o 
apology for the rude invasion of his rest. 

One night, a little after twelve o’clock, as his 
ma, = was on the point of going to bed, like any 

lain citizen of regular habits, he.fell to thinking 

ow most accurately to render into English the 
Siamese word “phi,’’ which admits of a variety of 
interpretations — ghost, spirit, soul, devil, evil 





angel. 

‘After yuzzling over it for more than an hour, 
and getting himself possessed with the word as 
with the devil it stands for, but to no purpose, he 
ordered one of his lesser state barges to be 
manned and despatched with all speed for the 
British consul. 

That functionary, inspired with lively alarm b 
so as @ summons, dressed himself wit 
unceremonious celerity and hurried to the palace, 
conjecturing on the way all imaginable possibilities 
of tee and diplomacy, revolution or invasion. 

© his vexation, not fess than to his surprise, 
he found the king en déshabillé engaged with a 
Siamese-English vocabulary, and mentally divided 
between “deuce” and “devil” in the choice of an 

uivalent. 

is preposterous majesty gravely laid the case 
before the consul, who, although inwardly chafin 
at the situation, had no choice but to decide with 
grace, and go back to bed with philosophy. 
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OF THEIR LITTLE THEY GIVE MUCH. 


oor human nature is at least as robust in the 
p slums as it is among the brownstone fronts. 
Good and evil go together in the tenements, 
says Mr. Jacob Riis in “The Battle With the 
Slums”; and oftentimes the evil is prominent 
merely because it is nearer the surface. Here, as 
elsewhere, the good outweighs the bad. Two or 
three simple stories which Mr. Riis tells are 
sufficient to make one accept his optimism. 


I remember, he says, a tenement at the bottom 
of a back alley, where I once went visiting with the 
pastor of a mission chapel. Up in the attic there 
was a family of father and daughter in two rooms 
that had been made out of one by dividing off the 
deep dormer-window. 

It was midwinter, but they had no fire. 
a pedler, but the snow had stalled his push-cart, 
and robbed them of their only other source of 
income, a lodger who hired cot room in the attic 
for a few cents a night. The daughter was not 


He was | 





able to work. But she said cheerfully that they 
were “getting along.” 

When it came out that she had not tasted solid 
food for several days, was starving, in fact (indeed 
she died within a year of the slow starvation o 
the tenements that pet on the mortalit 
returns under a variety of scientific names whic 
all mean the same thing), she met her pastor’s 

ntle chiding with the excuse, “Oh, your church 
Eas many that are poorer than I. I don’t want to 
take your money.” 

I found that in their time of dire distress they 
had taken in a r old man who was past work- 
ing, and kept him all winter, sharing with him 
what they had. He was none of theirs; they 
hardly even knew him, as it Lg ngs It was 
enough that he was poorer than they, and lonely 
and hungry and cold. 

It was on the East Side that the children of Mr. 
Elsing’s Sunday-school gave, out of the depth of 
their poverty, fifty-four dollars in pennies to be 
hung on the Christmas tree as their offering to the 

rsecuted Armenians. One of their teachers 

id me of a Bohemian family that let the holiday 

dinner she brought them stand and wait, while 
they sent out te bid to the feast four little 4 
muffins of the neighborhood who would otherwise 
have gone hungry. 
And here it was in “the hard winter,” when no 
one had work, that the nurse from the Henry 
Street settlement found her cobbler patient enter- 
taining a lodger, yy there was barely bread 
enough in the house for himself and his boy. He 
introduced the stranger with some embarrass- 
ment, and when they were alone, excused himself 
for | it. The man was just from prison—a 
man with “a history.” 

“But,” said the nurse, doubtfully, “is it a good 
thing for your boy to have that man in the house?” 

There was a Jessie giimpec of uneasiness in 
the cobbler’s glance, but it went as quickly as it 
had come. He his hand on the nurse’s. 

“This,” he said, “ain’t no winter to let a fellow 
from Sing Sing be on the street.” 
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A million million men of greater worth! 
The universe, the ages! What am I? 
Less than a tiny atom of the earth; 
Less than the smallest snowflake from the sky. 


To-day; my home; among my blessed friends! 
What am I now who call myself a man? 
Atom no longer! but a soul God sends 
To fill a place none of those millions can. 
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TALES OF TWO NICKELS. 


t was in a Boston street-car. When the car 
| stopped at a crossing, a lady got up and went 
to the door. As she rose there was the chink 
of a coin on the floor, but before it occurred to any 
one to stop her, she was out of the car and across 
the street. Two ladies, who had sat next to her, 
looked with anxious indifference on the floor. 
One of them leaned slightly forward, but said 
nothing. Just as the ductor was reaching for 
the bell-rope, a young man spied the coin and 
dashed out of the car. He caught the lady who 
had left the car, handed her the coin, ran back, 
caught the step of the car as the motors began to 
sing in crescendo, and sat down breathless. One 
of the two ladies opposite him leaned forward and 
said coldly, “Young man, what did you do with 
the nickel I dropped?” The passengers tittered. 
An old man at the other end of the car turned to 
his neighbor. “That reminds me,” he said, “of 
something that happened to my wife years ago. 

“It was before the days of conductors, when we 
used to drop our nickels into a slot, and they ran 
down a groove to the box behind the driver. 

“My wife had started out with a little chan 
and one of those troublesome five-dollar old 
a which used to be more commonly in circu- 
ation than they are now. Her eyes were not 





, and so she was nervous about her gold piece, 
and had it on her mind all the way down-town. 

““‘When she took a car for home, she met a friend, 
and grew interested in conversation with her. 
She put her coin in the slot absent-mindedly. 
The driver turned as it struck the box. You 
remember the coin fell into a glass compartment 
first, and then the driver Fn amg a lever which 
sent it into the strong box below. 

“As my wife heard the click of the lever, she 
thought of her five-dollar gold piece. She looked 
in her purse. Sure enough, it was gone. She 
went forward and spoke to the driver. He said 
he hadn’t looked very carefully, but he thought 
there were only three nickels in the glass recepta- 
cle when he pushed the lever. 

“My wife insisted. The driver said if she would 
ride to the end of the line, the cashier at the station 
would open the box. This meant a journey of two 
miles beyond our street, and my wife was in a 


urry. 
“An old gentleman who sat by the door said he 
was poing to the end of the line, and offered to 
ve her four dollars and ninety-five cents, and get 
e gold piece at the station. My wife thanked 
him and took the money. When she got home she 
found the five-dollar gold piece in the lining of her 


purse. 

“Next > | I went to the station. The cashier 
said an old gentleman had made him open the 
box. There was no gold piece. The old gentle- 
man had left in a rage, refusing to give his name. 
He said he had been swindled, and did not want 
to be known for a fool. 

“We advertised in the papers, but we never 
heard from him.” 
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THE TELEPHONE IN SMALL TOWNS. 


odern improvements are often supposed to 
advance most rapidly in the large cities, 
and it is true that in all devices that 
expedite busi the cial energy of a 
city drives it to accept the latest and the best. 
But people in the cities have not mastered the 
whole art of living. Many of them, indeed, might 
learn from the citizens of the small town and the 
village. A writer in the Outlook says that after 
staying in a household in a small town, where the 
telephone is used without stint,—without any limit 
on the number of calls which is imposed on the 
subscriber to some large municipal telephone com- 
panies,—he feels that city people miss a great deal 
of the comfort, pleasure and convenience of the 
telephone. 

After breakfast my hostess settled into a com- 
fortable chair beside the telephone, ordered her 
——, and then called up her friends, invited 

em to an afternoon tea, and chatted about club 
| lectures and the servant question. 
| In the house where I was eying the telephone 

was not fastened to the wall, but was on a long 
cord so that it could be carried to the bedroom. 
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In this way the woman might summon the police 
in case of burglars, and once when she was ill 
to fet out of bed, she sent for the doctor by means 
of the telephone at her side. 
I heard, , some amusing stories of servant- 
ris introduced for the first time to the telephone. 
ne cook, fresh from Ireland, stood in awe of the 


bell rang, always hurried to put on a clean apron 
before she answered the call. , Evidently she felt 
that she was in the presence of some unknown 
person who could see as well as 7 and hear. 

Another servant-girl astonished a dinner-part 
by appearing at the door of the dining-room an 
asking her mistress, “Is this Mr. MecGinnis’s 
grocery store ?”’ 

“Of course not, a What do you mean?” 

“Well, sure, they asked me over the tillyphone 
this minute, ma’am!” 

One lady who called up a friend was answered 
by the maid, who had learned to use the instru- 
ment, and had developed a pleasant “telephone 





voice.” The woman who had “called,” thinking 
it was the mistress, and not troubling to call her 
a meeting 


by name, asked her cordially to come 
of the Colonial Dames. . 

Another woman called up a friend over the 
telephone, but could not make her friend under- 
stand her name. 

“Mrs. Blank—B-L-A-N-K.” 

“T can’t get the name.” 

“Well, never mind the name. Come to my card- 
party on Lt iy nw: 

She could feel her friend at the other end of the 
wire draw herself up with dignity as she answered 
that she could not come. Then the woman who 
was to give the party realized what she had asked, 
and promptly wrote a note. Her friend came to 
ot party, and they had a good laugh over the 
matter. 


® © 


BREAKING IT GENTLY. 


fter the ship which had come from New 

Zealand was tied up at the wharf, Larry 

O’Brien was told off by his shipmates to 

call upon Mrs. McCarthy and break the news 

of the death of her husband, which had occurred 

on shipboard the preceding summer. The Brook- 
lyn Zagle tells how he did it: 


“Good morning, Mrs. McCarthy!” said he. “Is 


Denn 

ss Denny?” said the surprised woman. “My 

Denny? No, he’s notin. Is the ship here?” 
“Sure, it is. And Denny’s not got home yet? 

cnet quare — unless something has happened 
im. ” 


“What would happen him?” Mrs. McCarthy 
asked, anxiously. 

“There’s plenty of things can happen a man,” 
said Larry, delicately. ‘He might have got hurted 
or he t have took sick with the fever. But 
there’s one comfort, as Father McGinnis said 
once, and that is that time heals iv’ry grief.” 

“What do you mane, Mr. O’Brien?” 

“I mane that if an g happened to Denny, 
you wouldn’t feel as bad about it a few months 
after it happened as you would right at the time, 
would you?” 

— ones not,” said Mrs. McCarthy. “I mind 
whin 1 lost me first husband I thought I’d never 
get over it. But, as you say, in a few months it 
was aisier to bear.” 

“Then, Mrs. McCarthy, you’ll be glad to know 
that it’s now four months—nearly five — since 
Denny died. Sure, it can’t grieve you now as 
much as it would if you’d known it at the time.” 


NO READY MONEY. 


t a Princeton alumni dinner held recently 
A at one of the New York hotels, President 
Woodrow Wilson alluded to the genius of 
Johns Hopkins as a money-maker, and said that 
on one occasion, when Mr. Hopkins was more 
intent on accumulating wealth than on the wise 
disposition of it, three young men waited upon 
him to ask help for the local Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The New York Times 
repeats the story: 


“But I have no money,’”’ Mr. Hopkins said; 
“that is, I have no ready money. I have a little 
property, but that, of course, is not available. IL 

on’t see how I can aid you.”’ 

“Well, Mr. ay = ey said the spokesman, “we 
shall be glad to take your note.” 

“Um, h’m! Now that’s clever! You shall have 
it.” And he forthwith wrote his note for three 
thousand dollars, payable in six months. As he 
handed it over, he said, ‘Tell me now what you 
are going to do with this.” 

“We shall turn it ihto cash.” 

“But, see here,” said Mr. Hopkins, “what will 
that cost you?” 

“Six per cent.” 

“That will never do. It’s too much. I'll dis- 
count it myself for four.” 

“And he did,” added President Wilson, “ al- 
though he had no ‘ready’ money.” 


® © - 
HE THOUGHT TOO MUCH. 


n Indian servant never answers back when 
A rebuked, but enters on a vigorous conver- 
sation with himself, in the course of which 
the faults of his master are carefully rehearsed. 
In “Behind the Bungalow” the author declares 
that the hamal, or house servant, could be endured 
if only he would not try to think. It is in vain to 
impress upon him that he is engaged to obey 
orders, and that his employer prefers to do the 
thinking himself. 


Now and then he sets his intellect in operation, 
and the consequences are a . It was our 
hamal’s duty to fill the filter, and at the time 
when the water was very bad orders were given 
that it should be boiled before being filtered. 

One day my wife saw the hamal in the act of 
Biting the filter, and it occurred to her to warn 
} a © let the water cool first, lest he crack the 

r. 

“Oh, yes,” said he, “I thought of that. After 
boiling the water, I feool it down by mixing an 
equal quantity of cold water with it, and then I 
put it into the filter.” 


® © 


A CHINESE JOKE. 


n his recent book on ‘China and the Chinese,” 

| Doctor Giles gives a specimen of Chinese 

humor which, if the source were not known, 
might well be mistaken for American humor. 


There is a Chinese story which tells how a very 
stingy man took a paltry sum of money to an 
artist,—payment is always exacted in advance,— 
and asked him to paint his portrait. The artist 
at once complied with the request, but when the 

rtrait was finished nothing was visible save 

e back of the sitter’s head. 

“What does this mean?” cried the sitter, indig- 
nantly. 

“Well,” replied the artist, “I thought a man who 
pelt so little as you paid wouldn’t care to show 
is face.” 
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DRAWN BY MARIA L. KIRK 


WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. 


WHEN BEDTIME COMES. 


By Mary Marshall Parks. 


Just when I’m having such good times 
I never had before, 

With all my playthings spread around 
On table, chairs and floor; 

When it’s dusk behind the sofa back 
And black dark under the stair, 

And | wonder what strange animals 
Perhaps are lurking there; 

And think I'll go a-hunting them, 
And begin to clean my gun, 

Then mamma shuts her book and says, 
“It's bedtime, son.” 


Outside the window by my crib 
I see the sky all red, 

Where the poor old sun, like me, | s’pose, 
Has been carried off to bed. 

He never sees the fireflies dance, 
Or hears the whippoorwill ; 

He never sees the rockets dart 
Straight up from Signal Hill; 

He never sees the wee star eyes 
Wink open, one by one. 

| wonder now who says to him, 
“It’s bedtime, sun.” 


wm 
TWO KNIGHTS. 


By Margaret E. Sangster. 


Sir Knight of the Frown came stalking down 
The beautiful streets of childhood’s town. 

His shield was rusty, his sword was dim, 

And the playmates fled from the face of him. 
Into the happy home he went, 

And the nurse uplifted a loud lament, 

And the mother sighed and the baby cried, 
And the fun and the frolic made haste to hide, 
For there’s never a laugh in childhood’s town 
Under the glance of Sir Knight of the Frown. 
But swift at need, with the sun’s own speed, 
Comes a splendid knight on a strong white steed, 
Riding in triumph grandly down 

Through the beautiful streets of childhood’s town. 


Sir Knight of the Smile has a winsome face, 
And he scatters flowers in every place. 

The playmates rally and shout and sing, 
And crowd around him, and make him king. 
The games go on, and the babies crow, 

For they’ve seen the last of the angry foe. 
The nurse and the mother clasp their hands, 
The door of the house wide open stands, 
And in and out the comrades chase, 

There’s so much fun in the dwelling-place 
Where all day long, as sweet as a song, 
Good thoughts and gentle greetings throng. 
And peace and gladness reign the while, 
Under the glance of Sir Knight of the Smile. 


ah 
TWENTY-SIX MOUNTAINS 


By Emma C. Dowd. 


be ‘ount Whitney, California, that’s one,’’ 


and Ronald dug his pencil into the 
slip of paper that lay beside his geography. 
“Uncompahgre Mountain, Colorado, that’s 
two;’’ another dig. ‘‘Gray’s Peak, Colorado, 
three ; Mount Shasta, California, four ; Harvard, 
Colorado—no, wait! Mount Rainier wants to 
go in there somewhere. Well, never mind, that 
makes five. Now Pike’s Peak, Torrey’s Peak, 
Colorado, that’s seven. Let’s see, what comes 
next? Yale and Princeton—no, there are some 
more peaks before those. Oh, I’m getting all 
mixed up again! Botheration, I never can learn 
them! What’s the use of trying ?’’ 

Ronald sat back in his chair and viewed his 
closed geography with gloomy eyes. 

‘*What’s the trouble now ?’’ 

It was a cheery voice, and the face that looked 
down at Ronald was bright and kindly. 

“Oh, it’s my old geography! I’m studying 
upon review. We’ve got to get all these twenty- 
six mountains, —the highest in the United States, 
you know,—and I just can’t! I forget which 
ones I’ve said, and every time I begin over I’m 
more tangled up than I was before !’’ 

The boy looked up at his big brother with 


something like hopefulness, notwithstanding | 


his despondent tone. Tom was always so 
able and ready to help! 

**Must you recite them in order ?’’ asked the 
elder boy. 

**No,’’ answered Ronald, ‘‘it doesn’t make 





any difference how we say them, if they’re all 
in.”’ 

‘*Then there’s a very easy way to learn 
them,’’ said Tom. f 

**Easy ? I’d like to know how!’’ 

**T’ve learned many a long list of things this 
way,’’ Tom commented, as he took up a sheet 
of paper and wrote rapidly for a minute. 
**You see, here is the alphabet,’ he said. 
**There is almost nothing that will put one in 
mind of a word so readily as its initial letter. 
Now let us see which of your mountains begins 
with A.’’ He ran his eye over the list. 
‘Argentine Pass, Colorado, seems to be the 
only one. I’ll put that opposite A. Now B.’’ 

**Black Mountain, North Carolina, and 
Breckenridge Pass, Colorado,’’ said Ronald, 
who was growing interested. 

**Evan’s Peak, Colorado, is the only one in 
E. And Fremont Peak, Wyoming, for F.’’ 

*“Gray’s Peak, Colorado, and then Harvard, 
Colorado,’’ put in Ronald. ‘‘Yes, and Mount 
Hood, Oregon, that goes best there, doesn’t it ?’’ 

Tom nodded, while the younger boy scanned 
the diminishing list with eager eyes. 

The mountains were all placed under their 
proper letters at last, and Ronald counted them, 
to make sure there were twenty-six. 

**Run them through two or three times,’’ 
counseled Tom, ‘‘and I think you’!l find no 


trouble in fixing them in your memory. You | 


will soon learn, in going over the alphabet, 








which letters stand for the names, and how | giving us lists of things, and I can learn them 

many mountains for each; you will quickly | all this way, can’t 1?’’ 

discard the letters we have not used.’’ ** All that do not need to be repeated in order.’’ 
Ronald did as he was bid, and in an incredibly **And the fun of it is,’’ said Ronald, ‘‘you 

short time he could repeat the whole twenty-six. | know when you are at the end of the alphabet 
‘This is a fine way to learn things,’’ he | that you have them all.’’ 


told nis brother. ‘‘Our teacher is always! ‘‘If you don’t skip any,’’ laughed Tom. 


we th 
THE STORY OF TRIXIE AND NIXIE. 


By Louise R. Baker. 





**When ?’’ questioned Nixie, in alarm. 


8 ee and Nixie had terribly long names; | 
**Right away !’’ cried Trixie. ‘‘And I can’t— 


indeed, nobody knew them except the 
children’s papaand mamma. Trixie and Nixie | I wouldn’t stay!’’ 
themselves loved to listen to papaandmamma/; ‘‘O Trixie,’’ cried Nixie, ‘‘that is not the 
telling these names to the neighbors. | way to act in school! Whatever the teacher 

**But nobody can ’member ’em,’’ said Nixie. | says you must do. Run back and be kept 

**My name’s Trixie,’’ said Trixie. in.’’ 

**My name’s Nixie,’”’ said Nixie. ‘‘Nixie’s| Two little fat hands went up to 'Trixie’s face, 
good enough for me.’’ }and Trixie began to cry. 

‘**Trixie’s good enough for me,’’ said Trixie. Nixie hated to see Trixie cry. ‘‘Don’t ery, 

One day papa took the twins to a kindergarten | Trixie,’’ she said. ‘‘l will go into the school- 
and told their long names to the lady teacher, | house and be kept in; I guess that will do just 
and hoped they would do well at school. When | as well.’’ 
papa had gone the teacher asked Trixie and| So brave little Nixie went into the school- 
Nixie their names. house and sat down in a little chair drawn up 

**My name is Trixie,’’ said Trixie. to the little table and wrote little words on a 

**My name is Nixie,’’ said Nixie, and every- slate for what seemed a long, longtime. But 
body laughed. | it really was not a long time, for the recess was 

**Nixie is the image of Trixie,’’ said a little | hardly half over when in rushed the other little 
girl. | twin. 

**And Trixie is the image of Nixie,’’ declared ‘‘Nixie mustn’t be kept in!’’ cried Trixie. 
a little boy. “It’s I that was bad!’’ 

One morning poor little Nixie was standing| Then the children put their arms about each 
out in the yard where the children played, | other. Trixie was so pleased with Nixie for 
feeling very sad and sorry because poor little | being brave, and Nixie was so pleased with 
Trixie’s feet had got into trouble during the Trixie for being brave! 
exercises and refused to swing when they were ‘Well, well,’’ said the teacher, taking out 
told to swing. In a minute Trixie came run- | the book in which she wrote things all about 
ning out. | the little girls and boys that attended the kinder- 

**Nixie! Nixie! Nixie!’’ cried Trixie. | garten, **now tell me your real names. ’’ 

‘‘What is the matter, Trixie ?’’ cried Nixie. | ‘‘My name is Trixie,’’ said Trixie. 

*‘She says I’m to be kept in!’’ wailed Trixie. **My name is Nixie,’’ said Nixie. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. 3. 
ANAGRAM VERSE. CHARADES. 
He to his -- - sent this word: I. 


est palleeny Fe and help me. 1 have heard I made a first, I thought it good 
That you can hill potatoes right.” How one old second did dare i 

“T am too busy,” answered - - He never could have understood 

“~~ —---- post-holes, as you see, His first second speech made people stare. 
Otherwise, perhaps I might.” 








Il. 

2. My first cannot grow where my second is found ; 
came on _ My whole you will see far up from the ground, 
NATIONS NOT ON THE MAP. On a building, or chimney, or tower so round. 

What nation shows decision strong 
And high resolve to right the wrong? 4. 
What nation doth from day to day ANAGRAM VERSE. 
Defer the duties by the way? : . 

~ . In --------- dwelt a little maid ; 
What nation — each lonely spot, She “lived far ---- ” she said. 
And makes a place where gioom is not? “The ear she came on did but 
What nation brings a countereharge = 2 ~--~-~--- ” she said, ‘or that was all 
When accusations are at large? It seemed, for they had -- - 
What nation oft pronounces blame, And moved as if in - ---- -- ; 
And brings the criminal to shame? Her mamma wanted --- - - ! 

; - : : -~--- --- ---- speed how could she go 
What nation searches out the facts, As quickly as she ought? But then 
And finds the reason for our acts? “ aid when fixed again!” 
What nation often brings dismay amen 
To those whose plans have gone astray? zi 
What nation root and branch tears out, Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
And desolation brings about ? 1. 1. Cat, a, cow, Styx—catacousties. 2. Too, 
What nation doth pollution spread day—to-day. 
And all around defilement shed? 2. Lam-b-ent, ink-Ling, par-s-ley, man-a-ger, 
What nation closes our career, zar-n-ish, par-s-ing, ban-d-ana, cor-o-net, bel-a-ted, 
And brings the end of all things near? dar-l-ing, flu-t-ter, mar-l-ine. 
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CURRENT- EVENTS 


T= ALASKAN BouNDARY.—A treaty was 
signed in Washington January 24th and 
reported favorably upon by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, January 30th, 
providing for the arbitration of the dispute about 
the boundary between Alaska and Canada by a 
commission of six. ‘The commission will inter- 
pret the treaties between Great 
Britain and Russia in which 
the boundaries are defined. 
ROWN PRINCE GUSTA- 
vus has been appointed 
temporary regent of Sweden 
and Norway because of the 
illness of his father, King 
Osear II., whose physicians 
ordered him to refrain from 
business of state if he desired to recover. The 
crown prince is 44 years old, has had military 
training, and is a close student of the policies 
of the German Emperor, whose cousin, Princess 
Victoria of Baden, he married. He visited the 
United States in 1876 at the time of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 





Cc. I. LONG. 


(= or TREASON. — Alfred Arthur 
Lynch, an Irishman who commanded a 
regiment that fought with the Boers in South 
Africa, and was elected to Parliament by an 
Irish constituency in 1901, while still actively 
assisting the Boers, was convicted of high treason 
in London, January 23d, and sentenced to death. 
The sentence was afterward commuted to penal 
servitude for life. 


ENEZUELAN NEGOTIATIONS. —Herbert W. 
Bowen, acting for President Castro at the 
conference with the powers in Washington, 
offered to turn over to the creditors of Venezuela 
30 per cent. of the receipts of the custom-houses, 
till their claims were paid. Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Italy, which have 
been blockading Venezuelan 
ports, asked on February 2d 
that two-thirds of this amount 
be set apart for the satisfaction 
of their claims, and the remain- 
ing one-third be divided among 
Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Holland, Norway and Sweden 
and the United States, all of 
which have unpaid claims. 
Mr. Bowen immediately rejected this proposition, 
but on February 4th, at the suggestion of 
Germany’s representative, consented that the 
blockading powers should be treated as preferred 
creditors for 90 days. 





F. G. NEWLANDS. 


O LDEST BIBLE MANUSCRIPT IN HEBREW. 

A manuscript copy of the Pentateuch in 
Hebrew, said to have been written in 735 A: D., 
has recently been discovered in Syria, and is 
now in Cairo. If the date ascribed to it is correct, 
this is the oldest manuscript in existence of any 
part of the Old Testament in the original lan- 
guage. The Alexandrian, Vatican and Sinaitic 
manuscripts, dating from the 
fourth and fifth centuries, are 
in Greek. 


ORE NEW SENATORS.— 
Chester I. Long, Repub- 
lican, who will sueceed William 
A. Harris, Democrat, as Sen- 
ator from Kansas, was born in 
Pennsylvania in 1860. He 
has been a state Senator, has 
served three terms in the national House, and 
was reélected to the Fifty-eighth Congress last 
November. —— Francis G. Newlands, Democrat, 
for 10 years the Representative at large from 
Nevada in the national House, has been pro- 
moted to the Senate to sueceed John P. Jones, 
Republican. He was born in Mississippi, was 
educated in Connecticut, and practised law in 
California until he moved to 
Nevada in 1888. Mr. Jones, 
who is 72 years old, has been 
in the Senate continuously for 
30 years. —Asbury C. Lati- 
mer, Democrat, of South Caro- 
lina, who will take the place 
of John L. MeLaurin, is a 
farmer with a common-school 
education, and held no public 
office till he was elected to 
Congress 10 years ago, where he remained five 
terms. After a long contest Levi Ankeny, 
Republican, was elected to succeed George 
Turner, Fusionist, as Senator from Washington. 
Mr. Ankeny is a farmer and banker. 
jocat OPTION IN VERMONT.—At a special 
election, February 3d, Vermont, which has 
been a prohibition state for 50 years, approved 
the local option and high license law passed by 
the legislature at its last session. 





A. C. LATIMER. 





LEVI ANKENY. 





Rxczsr DEAtTHS.—Julian Ralph, the well- 

known war correspondent and author, died 
last month, aged 49 years. —Quintin Hogg, 
founder and president of the London Polytechnie 
Institute, a trade-school for working boys and 
girls, is dead at the age of 57 years. 








THE YOUTH’ KA COMPANION. 





BEAUTY AND PURITY | 





Ancient and Modern Ideas on the Subject. 


Time 


and Disease the Effacing Agents of 


Beauty. What Has Science Done to 
Restore the Lily and the Rose ? 


Socrates called beauty a short-lived tyranny, 
Plato a privilege of nature, Theocritus a delight- 
ful prejudice, Theophrastus a silent cheat, Car- 
neades a solitary kingdom, Homer a glorious gift 
of nature, Ovid a favor of the gods. Aristotle 
affirmed that beauty was better than all the 
letters of recommendation in the world, and yet 
none of these distinguished authorities has left 
us even a hint of how beauty is to be perpetu- 
ated, or the ravages of age and disease defied. 
Time soon blends the lily and the rose into the 
pallor of age, disease dots the fair face with 
cutaneous disfigurations and crimsons the Roman 
nose with unsightly flushes, moth, if not rust, 
corrupts the glory of eyes, teeth and lips yet 
beautiful by defacing the complexion, and fills 
the sensitive soul with agony unspeakable. 

If such be the unhappy condition of one 
afflicted with slight skin blemishes, what must 


be the feelings of those in whom torturing hu-| 


| 





| 


remedies and methods in vogue have failed to 
cure, and, in many cases, to relieve, even. 

The Cuticura treatment is at once agreeable, 
speedy, economical and comprehensive. Bathe 
the affected parts freely with hot water and 
Cuticura Soap, to cleanse the surface of crusts 
and scales, and soften the thickened cuticle. 
Dry, without hard rubbing, and apply Cuticura 
Ointment to allay itching, irritation and inflam- 
mation, and soothe and heal, and, lastly, take 
Cuticura Resolvent, to cool and cleanse the blood. 
This treatment affords instant relief, permits rest 
and sleep in the severest forms of eczema and 
other itching, burning and sealy humors, and 
points to a speedy, permanent and economical 
eure of torturing, disfiguring humors, eczemas, 
rashes and inflammations, from infancy to age. 

The remedies constituting the Cuticura system 
will repay an individual scrutiny. Cuticura 
Soap contains in a modified form the medicinal 


mors have for years run riot, covering the skin properties of Cuticura Ointment, the great skin 
with seales and sores and charging the blood | | cure and purest and sweetest of emollients, com- 
with poisonous elements to become a part of | bined with the most delicate and refreshing of 


the system until death? It is vain to attempt 
to portray such suffering. Death in many 
eases might be considered a blessing. The 
blood and fluids seem to be impregnated with a 
fiery element which, when discharged through 
the pores upon the surface of the body, inflames 
and burns until, in his efforts for relief, the 
patient tears the skin with his nails, and not 
until the blood flows does sufficient relief come 


| to cause him to desist. 


Thus do complexional defects merge into 


torturing disease, and piqued vanity gives place 


to real suffering. A little wart on the nose or 
cheek grows to the all-devouring lupus, a patch 
of tetter on the palm of the hand or on the limbs 
suddenly envelops the body in its fiery embrace, 
a bruise on the leg expands into a gnawing ulcer, 
which reaches out its fangs to the sufferer’s 
heart in every paroxysm of pain, a small kernel 
in the neck multiplies into a dozen, which eat 
away the vitality, great pearl-like scales grow 
from little rash-like inflammations in such abun- 
dance as to pass credulity; and so on may we 
depict the sufferings to which poor human nature 
is subject, all of which involve great mental 
distress because of personal disfigurations. 

If there were not another external disease 
known, eczema would be a sufficient infliction on 
mankind. It pervades all classes, and descends 
impartially through generations. While some 


are constantly enveloped in it, others have it | 


confined to small patches in the ears, on the 
scalp, on the breast, on the palms of the hands, 
on the limbs, ete., but everywhere its distinctive 
feature is a small watery blister, which discharges 
an acrid fluid, causing heat, inflammation and 
intense itching. _ Ringworm, tetter, scalled- 
head, dandruff belong to this scaly and itching 
order of diseases. Psoriasis, with its mother-of- 
pearl scale, situated on a reddened base, which 
bleeds upon the removal of the scale, is to be 
dreaded and avoided, as of old. Impetigo, 
barbers’ itch, erysipelas, and a score of minor 
disorders make up in part the catalogue of ex- 
ternal diseases of the skin. Thus far we have 
made no allusion to those afflictions which are 
manifestly impurities of the blood, viz.: swelling 
of the glands of the throat, ulcers on the neck 


can be comprehended in the one word scrofula. 
It is in the treatment of torturing, disfiguring 
humors and affections of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair, that the Cuticura 
remedies have achieved their greatest success. 
Original in composition, scientifically com- 
pounded, absolutely pure, unchangeable in any 
climate, always ready, and agreeable to the most 
delicate and sensitive, they present to young and 
old the most successful curatives of modern 
times. This will be considered strong language 
by those acquainted with the character and 
obstinacy of blood and skin humors, but it is 
justified by innumerable successes where all the 





flower odors. It purifies and invigorates the 
pores of the skin, and imparts activity to the oil 
glands and tubes, thus furnishing an outlet for 
unwholesome matter, which if retained would 
cause pimples, blackheads, rashes, oily, mothy 
skin, and other complexional disfigurations, as 
well as scalp affections and irritations, falling 
hair, and baby rashes. Its gentle and continuous 
action on the natural lubricators of the skin 
keeps the latter transparent, soft, flexible and 
healthy. Hence its constant use, assisted by an 
occasional use of Cuticura Ointment, realizes the 
fairest complexion, the softest, whitest hands, 
and the most luxuriant, glossy hair within the 
domain of the most advanced scientific knowledge 
to supply. 

Cuticura Ointment is the most successful ex- 
ternal curative for torturing, disfiguring humors 
of the skin and scalp, including loss of hair, in 
proof of which a single anointing with it, pre- 
ceded by a hot bath with Cuticura Soap, and 
followed in the severer cases by a full dose of 
Cutieura Resolvent, is sufficient to afford im- 
mediate relief in the most distressing forms of 
itching, burning and scaly humors, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure when all 
other remedies fail. It is especially so in the 
treatment of infants and children, cleansing, 
soothing and healing the most distressing of 
infantile humors, and preserving, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, scalp and hair. 

Cutieura Resolvent neutralizes and resolves 
away (hence its name) scrofulous, inherited and 
other humors in the blood, which give rise 
to swellings of the glands, pains in the bones, 
and torturing, disfiguring eruptions of the skin 
and scalp, with loss of hair. 

It extends its purifying influence by means of 
the pores to the surface of the skin, allaying 
irritation, inflammation, itching and burning, 
and soothing and healing. Hence its success in 
the treatment of distressing humors of the skin, 
scalp and blood, with loss of hair, which fail to 
be permanently cured by external remedies alone. 


The grandest testimonial that can be offered | 


Cuticura remedies is their world-wide sale, due 
to the personal recommendations of those who 


| have used them. It is difficult to realize the 
and limbs, tumors, abscesses, and mercurial poi- | mighty growth of the business done under this 
sons, with loss of hair, because the whole list | name. From a small beginning in the simplest 


| 





| limits to their growth. 


form, against prejudice and opposition, against 
moneyed hosts, countless rivals and trade in- 
difference, Cuticura remedies have become the 
greatest curatives of their time, and, in fact, of 
all time, for nowhere in the history of medicine 
is to be found another approaching them in 
popularity and sale. In every clime and with 
every people they have met with the same re- 
ception. The confines of the earth are the only 
They have conquered 


| the world. 


To the test of popular judgment all things 
mundane must finally come. The world has 
rendered its verdict in favor of Cuticura. [Adv. 








No Soap, Borax, Soda or Ammonia is needed with 


GOLD DUST 


With little water and less effort you can clean any- 

thing about the house better, easier and cheaper than 

with soap or any other cleanser. Once try it, you'll 

always buy it. 

Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 

Chicago. New York. Boston. St. Louis. 
San Francisco. Baltimore. Montreal. 


Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 


An Oil Can 


THAT NEVER OVERFILLS. 














The Delphos 
is an everlasting 
oil can, with a 
pump that never 
wears out. You 
can fill a lamp 
from it in the 
dark, for you 
can’t overflow it 
because of the 
double spout. A 
hundred thous- 
and people have 
paid $1.50 for 
it because of its 
strength and 
convenience. 
Cheaper cans 
waste oil, leak 
and give out. 





Ask your eo are ie - erocee for the Del- 
phos, regular price $1.50 send us .00 and we 
will send the S-gallon size, Srepaying he express. 


Descriptive Circular Sent Free. 


Delphos Can Co., Delphos, O. 
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ow Hiexu Do Birps Fry ?—This is still 
an unsettled question in ornithology, and 
recently the German Ornithological Society 
requested aeronauts engaged in meteorological 
exploration, with the aid of balloons, to observe 
the various heights at which birds are found. 
It is not to satisfy mere curiosity that the 
information is desired, for the question of the 
elevation of the tracks pursued by birds when 
migrating has an important bearing upon other 
scientific problems concerning the feathered 
inhabitants of the air. At present it is believed 
that birds generally do not rise more than about 
1,300 feet above the ground, although occasionally 
they attain an elevation of between 6,000 and 
7,000 feet. i, 
HE SNOW-PLOWS OF THE West. —Our 
Eastern railroads do not know, or need, the 
rotary snow-plow, whose spectacular operations 
are best witnessed in the Rocky Mountain 
region. This invention, as a writer in the 
Scientific American shows, is an effective 
substitute fer the old plan of charging immense 
snow-drifts with a huge 
plow driven at a speed 
of 60 or 70 miles an hour 
by half a dozen pushing 
locomotives. By that 
plan it was sometimes 
the plow and the locomo- 
tives which suffered the 
most damage. But the 
cals hie acting on the snow-banks like an 
auger, with a swiftly revolving steel wheel 12 
feet in diameter, having blades resembling 
those of a ship’s propeller, cuts a passage 
through solid drifts at the rate of from 2 to 12 
miles an hour. The snow is shot from a spout 
attached to the plow to a distance of 50 or 100 
feet. 





EW ForM oF ENERGY.—Gustave le Bon, 
who has made many experiments with 
cathode rays, X-rays, and the various forms of 
radio-activity, and whose investigations of such 
subjects are well known, expresses, in the 
Revue Scientifique, the opinion that all these 
phenomena are particular aspects of a new form 
of energy which, although its manifestations 
have but recently been recognized, is as common 
in nature as electricity or heat. He also thinks 
that closer study along these lines may reveal to 
us a connecting link between matter and energy. 


y= O1n-FIeELps oF TExAs.—A scientific 
examination of the oil deposits in the great 
coast prairie extending from Louisiana through 
‘Texas to Mexico, a distance of several hundred 
miles, has recently been made by Prof. R. T. 
Hill, who describes his results in the Journal 
of the Franklin Institute. The oil was first 
struck in 1901 by a drill hole driven 1,100 feet 
deep, through clay and quicksand. More than 
200 wells are now in operation, and one has been 
sunk to a depth of more than 3,000 feet. Some- 
times hot water is struck below the oil, and 
sometimes the oil itself is hot. The deeper it is 
found the more salt the water is. 
RIGIN OF THE THOROUGHBRED. — Before 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society in 
England, recently, Professor Ridgeway produced 
evidence, historical and scientific, to prove that 
the Barbary horse, from which all the fine horses 
of the world have sprung, was derived either 
from the zebra of Northeast Africa, or, more 
likely, from some very closely allied species now 
extinct. North Africa, therefore, and not 
Arabia, is the original home of the thorough- 
bred. More than 900 years before Christ King 
Solomon imported horses from Egypt, and Egypt 
got them from Lybia. ‘‘It is now clear,’’ says 
Professor Ridgeway, ‘‘that the Arabs never 
owned a good horse until they had become masters 
of North Africa and the Barbary horses, from 
whom are sprung our own racing stock.’’ 


URIFYING WATER WITH ELECTRICITY.— 

At Wiesbaden, the famous German watering- 
place, an extensive apparatus has just been 
constructed for freeing the drinking water used 
in the town from all injurious germs with the 
aid of electricity. Electric discharges in a 
system of metal tubes generate ozone, which 
passes upward through towers containing coarse 
gravel ; the water to be sterilized flows downward 
through the same gravel. Nearly 9,000 eubic 
feet of water can be purified in an hour, at a cost 
of about $1.25. 


IGHEST MOUNTAINS OF THE ATLANTIC 
Coast.—The Torngat Mountains on the 
northeast coast of Labrador are shown by the 
results of the recent Brown-Harvard exploring 
expedition to have the greatest elevation of any 
mountains on the Atlantic coast from Hudson 
Strait to Cape Horn. Many of their peaks are 
5,000 and 6,000 feet high, and more, and remain 
yet unnamed and unmapped. The coast below 
their feet is very bold, and is penetrated by 
deep fiords, while picturesque, although barren, 
hanging valleys occupy the adjoining uplands. 
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107 var. Amo’ Dhar, ge, Crete, Fill, Horta. 1903 tist 
bum, bc. Agts. Starr Stamp Co., Coldwater, Mich. 





Absolutely Pure Vermont 


Maple Sugar and Syrup. Please send for prices. 
B. R. DEMERITT, Waterbury, Vermont. 
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A large line of handsome 
Tilton Woolen Mill, 163 Mill St., Tilton, N. H. 
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Samples Free. 








The Best 


Eliminant 
for persons of gouty or 
rheumatic tendency, 


“sae t.é 4&1, 
(eed by American, THE TARRANT CO., New York 


U. S. LETTERED 
FINGERBOARD. 





For Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 

You can learn without a teacher. Saves you $50 in 

music lessons. Attachable to any instrument. Any 

Catalogues FREE. Old Violins, No. 4; 

Guitars, Mandolins, Etc., No. 48; Band Instruments, 
No. 51; ‘Talking Machines, No. A. THE RUDOLP 

WURLITZER CO., 122 E. ith St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 















This School Fits Its Students | 
for the Career of 


Professional Nurs 


through s study course in the! 
theory of set nance by carefully pre- 
res and personal corre- 
oe tay A a fall Catalogue mailed} 
upon application to the school. 


Chautauqua School of Nursing,| 





227Main St., Jamestown, N. ¥. 


| Print My vn Cans | | 

| 
Cireulars, a my Press, @5. Larger | 
size, #18, Money saver. Big profits printing 


for others. Ty pe-setting easy, rules sent. 
os - catalog, presses, type, paper, &c., 


THE e PRESS ©O., Meriden, Conn. | 


TELECRAPHY | 


taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition aoe tee 
we pee board and room, 6 months’ 


great id for Ts; sc i organ- 
ized 1874. a Catalor free. — = s Tastitote Valparaiso, Ind. 























Cash Paid for Work 


Not a Cent of Outlay. | 


Boys, Girls, or any honest,industrious person, young 
or old, can have their’ pay in cash bor sell Ning 


BATTLES’ RELIABLE SEEDS. 


He furnishes a handy sample case of Flower and 
Ve ame Seeds. undreds of bright boys and 

8 are making money on Battles’ Plan. Man 
work after school hours and on Saturdays. G 
Seeds are not a luxury, but a necessity. There is 
now a Laat for nae Seeds. 

Iu wrated klet, ‘Battles’ Plan,” gives full infor- 
yose: n and reports from others. Secure outfit quick. 
It costs you yg BS try. Write to-day. Address 
Dept. H. Frank H. Battles, Seed Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 

















he pocket manicure, combining 
clipper for trimming, file and blade 
for cleaning. Removes and prevents 
hangnails. Ask your dealer, or sent 
post-paid on receipt of price. 


H.C. COOK CO., 91 Main St.. Ansonia, Conn. 
MONEY MAKER | 


ae AGENTS =: 


Carpet Stretcher and Tacker 


Sells itself. Works on an entirely new principle. 
Operator stands in stretching and tacking carpet 
Can stretch and tack two sp gg ee 
draws your weight with the car “9S. Se = 
fingers or wear out knees. ives So tacks } 
minute. Every machine guaranteed. Special 
price to agents on samples, ewpress paid. 

'e ~paid 20c. 
Write for terms, cartoon cir. Good Com. Splendid 
seller. Other Spec. One agent sold 38 stretchers 
in three days. Now is time to take orders. 
M.C.PierceSpecialty Co., 473 3d8t., Beloit, Wis. 
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Electrical Massage 


AKOU- 
VIBRA ELECTRICITY. Ux 
ye ste ee and <° Rheumatism, 


ve Circular on request. 
AKOUPHONE MFG. *CO.. 36 E. 20th St., N.Y. City. 
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Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter we - century 
PREPARED 


SU Gpord.. DDS 














Perspective 
Drawing. 


EXT -BOOK especially 

written for home study by 
W. H. Lawrence, Associate 
Professor Department of 
Architecture, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 





INSTRUCTION 
UNDER 
SUPERVISION 
OF 
MEMBERS 
OF 
FACULTY 





INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. 


Correspondence Courses also offered in 
Electrical Hochamseal. Locomotive, Stationary, 
Marine, Civil and Sani Engineering, Na 
tion, Architecture, Mechanical and Perspective 
ng. elegrap Telephony, Sheet Metal 
Work, Textile Manufacturing. 
in addition to their regular instruction 
papers, students in full Engineering courses 
are furnished a Technical ference Library 
(in ten volumes) as a help in their studies. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


at 
Armour Institute of Techn 
Mention Youth’s Companion. CmCAGO, ILL. 


Main Building, Armour 
Institute of echnology. 




















At Home $ h | 
Nature’s remedy, 








terms. DOXING’ 
Spalding’s Athletic 
Library, No. 162. 












Illustrations, showing 


how each blow is made, 
how to attack and defend | 
yourself, how the hands | 
must be held and the 





positions to take, with 
descriptions that are so 
accurate that any boy can, 
with a young friend, 
become proficient. 


Price 10 Cents. 
By mail or all newsdealers. 


A. G. SPALDING @ BROS., 

» Denese, See. Baltimore, Boston, Phila., 
it. Louis, Kansas City, Montreai. 

Send for a copy of Soaidiog’ 8 Athletic Goods Cata- 

logue—free by mail. 





with Varicose Veins, Ulcers, Le 
Swellings, Weak Knees, Wea 
Ankles, Swollen Joints, etc., 


Our Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings 


furnish quick re- 
lief and often per- 
manentiy cure. 
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We Make a Specialty o1 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 








etc. No miadieman’s profit—the 

ie come straight from factury to wearer. 
Either of the two styies shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three ‘letters or any two figures desired. 


In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10cta. 

in Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. A Sample 25cts 
Write for illustrated catalogue oi 

showing hundreds of designs free. 
All work guaranteed, special 

designs and estimates gladly 

furnished. 

BASTIAN BROTHERS 

75 Chamber of Commerce, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


GIVEN 


For 60 days to the readers of Zhe Youth's 
Companion. A Beautiful Imported 56-piece 


CHINA TEA SET, 


or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or Clock, or 
Watch and many other articles too numerous 
to mention, with an order of 20 lbs. of our 
|i New Crop, 60c. Tea, any kind, or 20 
Ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. a Ib., or an 
assorted order Teas and B. P. Must men- 
tion Y. Companion to obtain premium. 


THE GREAT AMy RICAN TEA CO. 
P. O. Box 289. Vesey Street, New York. 
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Beautiful Souvenir Spoon 
SENT FREE. 


W E OFFER to send this handsome y 
silver-plated little miniature (exact 
size) free, in order that we may also put 
into your hands our Booklet No. 4, 
showing the goods that are said to be 
“equal to sterling in finish, superior to 
sterling in wear.”’ Send to-day. 
. 


SIMEON L. & GEORGE H. ROGERS COMPANY, 
Box 1205, Hartford, Conn. 

















Just a little touch of 


Neal’s Enamels 


and the old screen looks fresh and attractive 
ain. It’s all so easy, so inexpensive, yet 
at a deal of happiness it vane . 
,every housekeeper 
A Sample Free. who will send us her 
name and address, the name and address of 
the dealer from whom she buys 








weave them 
to your measure 
: from new elastic 
(made by us), insur- 
| ing fit and durability, and we sell and ship 
| direct from the some to you at manufac- 
turers’ pees, § or Catalogue, 
measuring directions and prices. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 





such things, and 5 two-cent stamps 
= postage and pac king, we will send 
can of Neal’s Pure White Enamel, 


| nen pate say Dell a chair, waste-basket or 


lange picture-frame 
€ will also send an instructive 
booklet on Ename aA ind Ename ling. 


Era Prepared House Paint - 
absolutely pure, lasts for years. 
ACHE WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 

Dept. E, Detroit, Mich, 
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Rubber Nipples 


Cannot collapse, give a constant flow of 
milk, ment choking, all on account 
of the little collar. At your druggists, or 
send 2c. for a sample; 6oc. for a dozen. 
“*Mother’s Free r 
Free. (Sir Little Bootie g 
Davidson Rubber Co., 19 Milk St., cao, 

















The coat may not make the 
man, but a few coats of 


Patton’s 
SUN-PROOF 
Paint 


make the house 
Guaranteed to wear for five years. 


PirtspurGH PLatTe Grass Co., General 
Distributers. pas sor Book of Paint 
Knowledge and Advice (free) to 
Patton Paint Co.,213 Lake St., Riwesbeo, Wis, 
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Table Cutlery. 


The Best has this Mark on Label. 
The Cheap Stuff has not. 
Nothing more surely marks good 
breeding than a well-appointed table, 
especially the cutlery. 
**GOODELL 
Is GOOD.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and alt additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 














CONGENITAL DISLOCATION OF 
THE HIP. 


N° one knows why a child 

should be born with the 
hip out of joint; yet, as has 
been strikingly shown during 
the recent visit to this country 
of Doctor Lorenz, the Vienna 
specialist in the treatment of 
that deformity, a great many 
are so born. One might sup- 
pose that it was the result 
of an accident to.the tender 
frame of the infant, but that 
this cannot be the reason is shown by the curious 
fact that of every hundred children so afflicted, 
between eighty and ninety are girls. It seems to 
run in families sometimes, or it may be hereditary, 
and mother and daughter both be lamed by it. 
One hip only may be dislocated, or, less commonly, 
beth are out of joint. t 

The hip is what is called a ball-and-socket joint, 
the round head of the thigh-bone fitting in a socket 
hollowed out of the hip-bone, and still further 
deepened by arim of cartilage. This arrangement 
gives a very strong joint, yet one that is capable of 
motion in every direction. There are also several 
strong fibrous ligaments that encompass the joint, 
which prevent éxtremes of movement and reduce 
the liability of dislocation from ordinary injuries. 

In cases of congenital dislocation the head of 
the thigh-bone lies outside of the socket, usually 
in the flaring part of the hip-bone, while the 
socket itself is shallower than normal, and is 
partially filled up with a soft yet bony material. 

A congenital dislocation of one or both hips is 
seldom detected until the child begins to walk. 
Then it is seen that the child has a sort of a 
lurching limp if one hip is out of joint, or a peculiar 
duck-like waddle if both joints are affected. An 
observant mother or nurse may have noticed that 
the baby’s hips were too broad, or that there was 
a prominence above the usual place, but as there 
is no pain not much is thought of this. 

The method of treatment pursued by Doctor 
Lorenz and by many American surgeons is to pull 
the thigh into place so that the head of it will rest 
in the shailow socket, and then to make very firm 
pressure while twisting the leg in the effort to bore 
out the cavity. The limb is then fixed, with the 
joint in place, by a plaster-of-paris splint, and 
the child is encouraged to go about so that the 
weight of the body will press the head of the bone 
farther into its socket. 

When the child is young and the bones are not 
so misshapen as to defy all attempts at reposition, 
this method of treatment is quite successful; yet 
it not infrequently fails, and in children over five 
or six years of age it seldom wholly suceeeds. 
The only hope then is in a more serious operation. 
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A USEFUL FUNNY MAN. 


(~< George H. Derby, who graduated from 

West Point in 1846, is remembered by the 
older generation as “John Phoenix” or “Squibob,” 
the humorist. Oliver Wendell Holmes said that 
itis a very serious thing to be a funny man, and 
a story of Derby, told in the United Service 
Magazine, shows that it may also be a very 
important and useful thing. 

Early in the year 1850 Derby was a passenger in 
a ship bound from New York to San Francisco. 
The voyage was to be “round the Horn,” and 
would take many months. The ship was crowded 
with passengers of both sexes, and of all ages and 
conditions; and one can imagine the terror of the 
captain and surgeon when a case of cholera broke 
out in the steerage. 

It was genuine Asiatic cholera, over in a few 
hours; and when the victim, who, fortunately, 
perhaps, for his fellow passengers, was friendless 
and unknown, had been committed to his “vast 
and wandering grave,” the captain, the surgeon 
and a cool-headed, kind-hearted United States 
officer, who alone, of the passengers, knew the 
nature of the dead man’s illness, and understood 
the dangers of a panic, had a consultation as to 
what was to be done. 

All three agreed that it was nécessary to keep 
the secret, and it was a case in which prevention 
was the only hope. There was no cure for cholera, 
that was admitted; therefore it was not only 
indispensable to maintain a strict silence on the 
subject, but also, if possible, to keep the passen- 
gers from indulging in speculations or anxieties 
with regard to the dead man’s illness, 

But it is no easy matter to amuse several hun- 
dred people in mid-ocean so successfully that no 
room is left for restless or uneasy thoughts, and 
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discovered, when suddenly the captain sprang 
from his chair. 

“I have it!” he cried. 
amuse them—for a ‘consideration. 

And then and there Derby was sent for, sworn 
to secrecy, and entreated to take the responsibility 
of keeping the passengers amused and interested 
until they reached San Francisco. The “considera- 
tion,” which the captain felt himself justified in 
promising on behalf of the owners of the ship, was 
something enormous, and Derby accepted the 
offer and the responsibility. 

He performed his part of the bargain to perfec- 
tion, and during the remaining weeks of the voyage 
kept every one on board in roars of laughter and 
in perfect health. The ship reached San Fran- 
cisco in good condition and without having lost 
any more passengers, and her owners gladly 
redeemed the promise made by the captain. 


“We'll get Derby to 
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CROWS AND A PING-PONG BALL. 


he Times of India gives an amusing account 

of some crows and a ping-pong ball. The ball 
had been driven out of a window and sent some 
distance out on the green. A vigilant crow espied 
it, and, taking it for an egg, swooped down upon 
it, seized it in its powerful beak, and bore it off in 
triumph. 


The crow having secured the prize, the next 
thing for him to do was to break it open; so he flew 
from the bamboo-tree, where he had alighted, to 
a stone post, which he assumed was well adapted 
to his purpose. On this he deposited the ball and 
began to peck at it. Instead of breaking, the 
resilient ball hopped to the ground; the crow 
retrieved it, and again had a peck at it, with the 
same result. 

When he had repeated this process half a dozen 
times the crow resorted to other tactics. He 
tackled the ball on the ground, but with no better 
success. The elusive thing would neither “stay 


put’ nor break. 

Suddenly a happy thought seized him. He took 
the “egg’’ in his beak and flew to the branch of a 
tree and then let it fall; but it survived even this 
shock intact. 

This was too much for a second crow which had 
been attentively watching the first bird. He made 
a swoop at the ball and missed it, for the first crow 
was in hot pursuit. Then followed a quarrel in 
mid-air between the two birds, which resulted in 
the defeat and departure of one of them. The 
other attacked the egg opin. : 

At every peck the ball bounded away. In vain 
the crow jumped upon it. Then a third crow 
arrived on the scene and gaily tackled the egg 
without protest or interference from the other 
bird. Before he had quite exhausted his energy 
two more arrived and forthwith attacked the ball. 

It was a sort of a — of ping-pong they had. 
The elusive sphere bounded and rebounded at 
every peck; it was here, there and away again. 
Fina ly they gave it up in disgust, flew to a tree, 
and joined the other crows who had had a try at 
it. Then the matter was thoroughly cawed over. 
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AN EXPENSIVE HABIT. 


M*: Whitcomb returned from a neigtborhood 

eall with subdued excitement in her manner 
and firm resolve enthroned upon her brow She 
stepped into the living-room, and up to the rocking- 
chair in which her spouse was peacefully dozing 
over the evening paper. 


“Peter Whitcomb, you either wake up an’ set 
wp or else you go bed!”’ she said, giving Mr. 

hitcomb a sharp nudge with her elbow in the 
region of his drooping shoulder. “You two 
deacons have done harm enough nodding, and I'll 
have no more of it!” 

“I’m only one deacon,” said Mr. Whitcomb, 
plaintively, “and I wasn’t really asleep.” 

“That’s just the trouble,” said his wife. “You 
and Cy Lapham don’t really go to sleep, but you 
keep ‘drop ing off.’ And what’s happened to Cy 
Lapham might happen to you. He went over to 
Nashua to an auction, an’ did as he always does— 
went to sleep. He’s fetched home five lots of use- 
less truck that the auctioneer insisted upon it he’d 
bid for! ‘I went by your nod,’ says the man, 
‘same as I’m accustomed to do with other folks ;’ 
an’ I for one don’t blame the man. 
_ “But there’s going to be another auction there 
in Nashua next week, and there’s some things 
going to be sold that Sarah Lapham and I want 
you two men should get for us, and a lot more we 
wouldn’t have in the house. So we are going to 
break you two men o’ your habits before that 
time comes. Now you read me out that east 
slow and loud, for half an hour, as a beginning!’’ 


A STRONG POSITION. 
ge ye usually have a ready answer, even 
for the most unexpected question. The 
Washington Star tells of a man who visited the 
scene of the Battle of Antietam, and there met an 
old colored man, who took pleasure in explaining 
all “facts” about the engagement. 


The negro was asked if he was present when the 
fight took —. and his answer was, “Sartainly, 
sah; sure, I wuz right heah.” 

“Then you must have seen the whole thin 

“Deed I did, sah; an’ it wuz right 
times, sah.” 

“What position did you occupy?” 

“IT wuz down in de cellar, sah. I got down dar 
to keep out de way of de Yankees, ’case I knowed 
dat I would be ’bleeged ter whoop fer dem, an’ I 
knowed dat Marse Bob Lee didn’t ’spec’ dat of me, 
so I jis got down in de cellar, an’ let ’em fit it out.” 


Bitious 
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A TRUE CANVAS -BACK. 


good story is told of John Astley, a fellow 
student with Sir Joshua Reynolds in London 
and in Rome. 

While walking in the Campagne Reynolds and 
some other students took off their coats; but for a 
long time nothing would persuade young Astléy 
to take his off. At last he was pores on to do 
so, and the cause of his unwillingness to comply 
with the wishes of his friends was then revealec 
by an oil sketch of a waterfall painted on the back 
of the artist’s waistcoat. 


S> & 


COLD COMFORT. 


“| was sitting here with the creatures of my 
brain for company,” said the budding poet 
and playwright to a visitor who had found him 
before a dying fire. 

“You poor thing!” said the visitor, who was a 
practical person and adistant relative. “I said to 


p | myself as I opened the door, ‘If he doesn’t look 
after long consideration no good plan had been | lonesome, then I never saw a man that did!’ ” 


ceous Dentifrice.”’ The only sure preveutive of deposits 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Campiorated Sapona- 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adr. 
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Magic Lantern and Stereop- 
ticon Exhibitions pay well. 
capital needed. 260-page catalogue. 


iptions, and | rices of 
IN THIS. Svervthing necessary, FREE. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


$26.50 BUYS A BUGGY 


$33.50) of very superior 
and DURABILITY 









quain output of two enormous 
factories sold direct to 
consumer. We mfr. full 
line Buggies, Carriages 
arness, guarantee all 
V\>7 goods, ship on approval. 
EFY COMPETITION and 
KAS SAVE DEALERS’ PROFIT. 
Money back if not satisfied. Send for Cata. and Special 
Offer. UNION BU! ° 8t., Pontiac, Mich. 


GGY CO., 260 Saginaw 
FRUIT and 
Ornamental 
Trees,Shrubs, 


Roses, Bulbs 
and Small Fruit plants at one-half agent’s prices. 
Correspondence solicited. Illustrated catalogues 
free. Established 25 vears. 300acres. 750,00 
Apple, Peach and Cherry Trees for sale. Secrets | 
of Fruit Growing, 150 photos, mailed for 10 cents. | 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





























“*J¢ Makes Musicians of Us All.” 


SIMPLEX 


Rolled up in front of your piano, it 
enables you to play Any Music Ever 
Written—and our Libraries furnish the 
music. Every one loves music. Few 
play. Fewer play well. With the 
Simplex every one can play well. 

Our libraries of “ Simplex” music (from 
which you draw 12 preces at a time) give you 
the use of over 300 pieces @ year. 
Princivar cities. Price $250. 
Send for Illus. Catalogue, telling all about it. 


THEO. P. BROWN, 26 May St., 
Worcester, Mass. 
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FLORAL BUTTERFLY PLANT 


No plant possesses so many good points as do these 
two glorious new Commelinas. Of graceful trailing 
habit, superb for carpet bedding or for hanging pots. 
In pots they bloom every day in the year. In the garden 
from May until frost, showing daily scores of large 
winged butterfly-like blossoms. Color (No. 1) the most 
beautiful blue to be found in any flower. A shade so 
exquisitely lovely as to baffle description. Thrives in 
sun or shade, wet or dry, rich or poor soil; as easily 
raised as a weed from seed or cuttings, grows rapidly, 
flowers at once, and propagates so easily that plants 
are very cheap. Blooms in 50 days from seed. 

No. 1— Exquisite Blue, like tropical Butterflies. 

No. 2— Rosy Pink, in other respects like No. 1. 
Strong plants for blooming at once, by mail guaran- 
teed to grow, 20c each; the 2 for 30c, § for 60c. 

Seed of both colors mixed, 25 cts. per packet. 

ALOG of Flower and 
FREE om oeaet 45s yh lhe § Rare New 
Fruits, Profusely Illustrated, Large Colored Plates — 136 
pages. Do not miss our great Novelties, Emperor ——— 
crop in 1x months from seed), Early Lima, Perpetual Khu- 
rb, Pineapple Onion, Ciimbing Currant and Black’ 
Everblooming Wistaria, Tree, and Double Lilacs, etc. We 
have the finest Asters, Pansies, Peas, Stocks, Ve! » Gera- 
niums, Azaleas, Roses, s, Ferns, Begonias, Gloxinias, 
Violets, Phloxes. Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Cala- 
diums, Shrubs, Vines, New Fruits, and all Vegetables. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 








The Ball Check, 


a simple device, 1% 
inches long, replaces the 
long mixing tube on any style of mantle 
burner. A slight twist to the right or left 


spreads and reduces the gas supply and 
lights up the mantle to highest efficiency. 


Ball Check and Bunsen tube to fit 
your old burner and mantle, 25c.; Ball 
Check burner complete with mantle, 
75c. All good dealers or of us, postage 
prepaid. Booklet free. 


BALL CHECK LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. M, 18 Park Place, New York. 




















Received 
Highest Award 


—full and delicious. 


Beans. A trial will show what it is. 








old Meda 


Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other Cocoas; it is better. The flavor is better 
It is absolutely a natural product; no “treatment” 
with alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen the process of making. 
No adulteration with flour, starch, ground cocoa shells, or coloring matter ; 
nothing but the nutritive and digestible product of the choicest Cocoa 


Sample Can (14 pound) for 15 cents in stamps. 


P.S. To Companion readers we will send free the Lowney Receipt Book telling 
how to make Chocolate Bonbons at Home. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Boston, Mass. 





Pan - American 
Exposition 

































FEBRUARY 19, 


“First Wash Day.” 


Send Six Cents in 
stamps and get our 
beautiful 


STORY OF 
PLYMOUTH ROCK 


A handsome book of 
40 pages— bout 
_ the grims. Pro- 

: fusely illustrated, in- 
cluding 5 copies (in colors) from Famous Paintings. 
Also a large yo of cot Recipes for pre- 
paring delicious and enough 


Plymouth Rock Phosphated Gelatine 


to make a pint of jelly; or send 15 cents and we will 
send Book and Full-Sized Package of the only Pl 
mouth Rock Phosphated Gelatine. 4 ¢dress Dept. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK GELATINE CO., Boston, Mass. 


1903, 











We have no agents or branch stores. 


New Spring 
Costumes. 


the lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate 
cost, our New Spring 
catalogue is indispensable. It 
illustrates styles of the newest, 
and at prices lower than ever 
before. We make every gar- 
ment especially to order, thus 
insuring the perfection "of fit 
and finish, o matter where 
you live, we pay the express 
charges. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 
New Suits, weil-tailored, in 

the newest fashions, $8 up. 

Etamine Costumes, in models 
to prevail eae the com- 
ing up. 

The latest ‘ulin in Spring 
and Summer Skirts, $4 up. 

Rainy-Day and Walking 
Skirts, $5 up. 

Jaunty Jackets, Rainy- 
Day and Walking 
Suits, Travelling 
Dresses, Etc. 

The catalogue and a full line of samples of the 
new Spring materials will be sent free by return 
mail; order what you like—every —— you 
choose will be made to measure and guaranteed 
to fit and please you. If it does not, send it back 
promptly land we will refund your money. It’s 
your good will we want most. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 































The Ingersoll is the 
King .of all so-called 
cheap watches because 
it is the only one of this 
class having quality 
added to low price. 

The quality is proven 
by the strongest guar- 
antee given with any 
watch. 

Ask for an Ingersoll 
and see that you get it. 

If you don’t, send us 
4 dollar and you will 
receive one by 
prepaid. 


Address Dept. 85 
ROBT. H, INGERSOLL & BRO, 
53 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


BOOKLET FREE 




















Sold From Factory 
to Home Direct. 


SAVING ONE-HALF, 
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YOUR MUSICAL 
EDUCA TION FREE, 








F e will present to 
i oun nish Piano or Ad 
: the holder toa ae ears’ Scholars glarsie 
4 United States School of Music. ] 
commence yd instrument is 
chased. ils can commence at any s' age 
of their studies. The most satisfactory p' 
of Home Education ever conesved. th 
Absolutely Guaranteed, Full Particu- 
lars With Eve Cornish Catalogue. 
You Can be Taught in YourOwn Home, 
Taking Your Own Time and for two 
ears you will receive Absolutely Free 
uition from the best professors of music, 
A Cornish Piano or Organ at Factory Cost 
and a Free Musical Education is a Com- 
bination Unparalleled. Take advantage 
rite to-day. 


ay Seeeeere of a 
om th Certificate entitling 
in the 












THE YOUTH’S 


Monarch Ranges 


MALLEABLE IRON AND STEEL 
Se 


Where we have no dealer sold Direct at 
Wholesale Price. Malleable Iron will 
not crack, warp or break. Polished steel 
body requires no paint or enamel. Malleable 
frames make joints as tight as steam-boiler. 
Any equipment desired. 


Special Free Trial: 
fn 
Th 


= bring you catal rticu 
and prices ey jogue, pa lars 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., 
112 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis, 





COMPANION. 


ELOQUENT, YES! 
BUT NOT MUCH OF A PASTOR. 

There was an old clergyman in central New 
York State some years ago who was a very pow- 
erful speaker, but whose private life was by no 
means exemplary. Some of the more outspoken 
of his parishioners were in the habit of remon- 
strating with him regularly about this, and his 
reply invariably was, “Don’t do as I do; do as I 
tell you to do.” 

It is so with a great many physicians. There 
are hundreds of medical men who fully under- 
stand the folly of drinking coffee and tea, who tell 
their patients not to drink either, yet who use one 
or the other themselves. But sometimes it knocks 
even the doctor out, and he has to quit Old King 
Coffee. A physician of Wasioja, Minn., says: “1! 
was a liberal user of coffee from my youth, and my 
health broke down while at college in 1880, at 25 
years of age; but I continued to use coffee until 
1898, although I was nervous and suffered con- 
stantly from a condition known as diabetes 
insipidus, a condition that is well known to be due 
to nervousness. My weight was below par, and 
no diet or tonic medicines were sufficient to restore 
my vitality and strength. 

“In 1898 I became suspicious of coffee, 
broke off the habit by taking up Postum. Since 
that time my nerves have become strong and 
well and my weight has increased about 30 pounds. 
Well boiled, it is a delicious, healthful drink, 
heavy with strength and muscle-making qualities.” 
Name furnished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Even if your physician does drink coffee, you 
had better do as he tells you todo. Give Postum 
a trial. That’s the easy way to shake off coffee 


and I 








and get well and keep well. 
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_RIPVAN @WINI 
Do 
Sleep 
Comfortably 2 
Or are you kept 
awake because of a 


poor bed that sags 
in the middle 2 
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KLE AY fa) 


Does Not Sag. 
Lasts a Lifetime. 


Guaranteed for 
20 years. 


Ask your dealer for it 
or send twoecent stamp 
for illustrated book of 
i Rip Van Winkle, 

















W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y) 





This Game is the latest craze, and you will 
never be ha apPy until you haveone. The game 
complete, of best quality, with two parchment 


Bats, tanned cord Net, Posts, Balls, Box, Rules 
Score Cards, etc., all complete, is easily earned 
by selling only 14 lbs. of Tea, or by selling a 
few dollars’ worth of a extracts among 
your friends and neigh Any boy can 
earn the game in a few hours. We give other 
rewards for work also, BICYCLES, GOLD 
WATCHES, DINNER SETS, FURNITURE, 
SHOT GUNS, CAMERAS, Etc. Write for 
Catalogue and Directions. We pay freight. 


,» SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















THE WOND E RF 

The proof of the stocKing is in the wearing. 
and mend will see the economy of IRON CLADS with their triple- 
strength legs, heels and toes. 


MOTHERS, don’t waste time 


get them if he fails to have them already. 
cents a pair, post-paid (four pairs $1.00). 
Men, Women and Girls same price. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., St. 





UL WEARERS. 
Mothers who buy 


with the dealer who refuses to 
We send them for 25 
Sample pairs for 
State size. 


Joseph, Mich. 


THIS TRADE-MARK ON EVERY 
PAR og 





Makers of 25c. Iron Clads for Men, Women and Children. 

















of it NOW. 
CORNISH CO. Washington, New Jersey. 








Let the Men Wash 


if they wont get you Pe 


arline. 


Let them try itfor themselves, and 
see if they dont say that washing 
with soap is too hard for any Woman. 


Where is the man 
who wouldnt wanttoh 
the washing made ea 


This bard work that Pearline save 







ave 
ster. 


sisnt the 


whole Matter; it Saves money,too-money that's 











away in clothes needlessly w 
“and rubbed to pieces when you w 
main strength in the old way. 


Pearline’s Way 


is Modern way. 


orn out 
ash by. 


yall 
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NABISCO 
Sugar 
Wafers 


A Fairy 
Sandwich 
with strips of 
airy lightness 
above and below 
a creamy flavoring of 
Lemon, Orange, 
Chocolate, Vanilla, 
Strawberry, 
Raspberry or Mint. 
A delectable 
accompaniment 
for ices 


or sherbets. 


FESTINO 


{ 
A new confection. The ‘ 
reproduction of natural 
nutsand fruits—the first of 
which is an Almond. With 
inimitable art the shell is 
created from the most ex- 
quisite material enclosing 
a kernel of almond flavor, 


AL 































A Friendly 
Contest With a 


Daisy 
Rifle. 


Both girls and boys 
enjoy the sport of shoot- 





ing with a Daisy or a a 
Sentinel air rifle. They ‘ 
give lots of innocent he 
amusement without | 
danger, noise, smoke i 
or powder | 


Our rifles have walnut 
stocks, handsome nick- 
eled steel barrels, im- 
proved sights and inter- 
changeable parts. If 
your dealer will not sell 
youa 


“DAISY” 
OR 
“SENTINEL” 


send us his name and 
we will send any style 
from factory, charges 
prepaid, upon receipt 
of price. 


, $1. 
a 4, Sentinel Single Shot Shot, 
No. Senti: PO 
at 303 shot, $1.25. 
Darts, assorted colors, per 
dozen, prepaid . 35 cts, 
Darsy button ond llus- 
trated booklet free. 
THE DAISY MPG. CO., 
Plymouth, Mich., U.S. A. 


























+r 54 egg capa- 
city. Heat, 
moisture and ‘ventilation yy 
and perfectly controlled. Price only $6.80. 
Send for the Wooden Hen Book; mail- 
- fee together with a book containing 14 
ed views and telling all about the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, if you 


“ono. rh STAHL, Quincy, Ilinois. 





























IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Soap has double power, for while 
it cleanses thoroughly it disinfects 
perfectly. It destroys dirt and dis- 
ease germs at one and the same time. 
It is a universal soap used for all 
purposes for which ordinary soaps 
are employed. Equally safe for a 
delicate fabric or a dangerous drain, 

for a luxurious shampoo or to disinfect 

a sick-room, for the family washing or 

a delightful bath. In all these uses 

it destroys the invisible germs of infec- 

tious disease. 


An honest, undisguised soap, with 
> aw 1, ° 


its own clean, wholesome scent indi 







' Po See 124° on 
Cating 1tS antiseptt qQuaiities, Which 
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it IS NOt Sd 


On trial two cakes by mail 10 cents, in stamps 
or coin if your dealer does not keep it. The 
expense to us of mailing is 13 cents, hence you 
only pay part of postage and receive soap free. 


Ronk! 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, NEW YORK OFFICES 


Ask your dealer for a cake of this wonderful Cleanser and Purifier, LIFEBUOY 
SOAP, and if after using you are not entirely satisfied, your dealer will return pur- 
chase money promptly. Hence you have nothing to lose and everything to gain. 














